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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY AND STATES RIGHTS. 


Tue progress of the Federal Union in magnitude and power is one of 
the most remarkable political phenomena of the modern world. In 
the space of two hundred years the North American continent has 
been settled under different circumstances of government and religious 
creeds, by colonists, impelled by different motives, from at least five 

nations of western Europe. From the freedom-seeking Puritan to the 
convert-hunting Catholic, religion interested, in a greater or less degree, 
most emigrants, the diversified ¢ companies of which held the land on many 
different tenures—a few by Papal authority, and others by royal grants. 
These latter again were subdivided into proprietary, royal and char- 
ter governments; some of which were purely republican in their nature, 
and others were ofa monarchial stamp. No regular plan was ever pursued 
even in relation to the English colonies, but they originated, grew and 
flourished, as accidents, the nature of the climate, or the dispositions of 
private men happened to operate. Nothing of uniformity was discoverable 
in the variety of governments, of every description of which some exam- 
ples could be found in the English colonies. But the leading principle 
at bottom was the sovereignty of the people ; nothing like hereditary aris- 
tocracy ever appeared in any of them. If the imperial authority of the 
mother government was acknowledged i in general matters, the necessities, 
the wants and the wishes of the people , governed i in local legislation ; but 
this local freedom was regarded by not a few legislators as a serious evil. 
The policy of France in regard to her colonies was looked upon by the 
statesmen of that age as a model of wisdom. ‘Twelve of the most con- 
siderable officers of the crown formed a council of commerce, to whose 
solicitude the colonies were committed, and on their collective wis- 
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dom the fate of the new settlements was supposed to hang—the future 
prospects of the new country was thought to depend upon the skill of 
rulers in Europe. On the new American continent all the nations of 
Europe had a part to act, and the scene of their several Jabors seemed 
suited to the characters of each. The gorgeous pride of the Spaniard 
was pampered with the soft climate, sublime topography, and boundless 
mineral wealth of the south. His lazy maguificence found in the profu- 
sion of tropical wealth those Juxuries which neither his industry could 
procure, nor his love of ease suffer him to relinquish. The active, enter- 
prising, pliable and politic French overrun a country Jess naturally rich, 
but inhabited by a people whom they managed with advantage, and 
with whom an irregular commerce affurded profits that might not have 
been attained from the soil. ‘he Dutch brought the talismans of fru- 
gality and diligence to convert a less promising country into a more 
solid acquisition, The English applied their thoughtful, cool end 
shrewd industry—which is impatient of useless Jabor, or that which dees 
not speedily manifest results—to the sterile Jands and frowning forests 
of the north ; and individual energy and internal freedom soon produced 
evidence of commercial wealth, even under oppressions from abroad. 

That oppression speedily condensed the thirteen English colonies inte 
a confederation which wrought out the individual independence of each, 
and resulted in a political union, wnder a constitution which is justly re- 
garded as the master-piece of statesmanship. The old diversified forms 
of government, the incongruities of religious bickerings, and the clash- 
ings of material interests, were all settled on three principles; one, 
acknowledging the people as the only source of power, brought all gov- 
ernments to the same basis. The admission of religious liberty, discon- 
necting church and state, excluded from the political arena sectarian 
controversialists ; and the establishment of perfect mternal free trade, 
merged the material interests of each in the general prosperity of all. 
The glorious constitution which acknowledged these principles as the 
basis of the union of the thirteen old states, has been found sufficiently 
expansive to follow the emigrants from those states over the face of the 
continent, absorbing state after state, whether of French or Spanish 
origin, until the union is now composed of thirty instead of thirteen 
SOV ereipnties, and embraces as well the colonies of Dutch, French and 
Spanish origin, as those of English. ‘The imperial policy of each, how- 
ever wise or however imprudent it may have been thought, has sub- 
mitted to a common result, and the “ well-governed colonies” of France 
have been absorbed in the “ur wwoverned colonies” of England. It has been 
of little importance whether a “colony was settled by the self-dependant 
and hardy English Puritan, seeking freedom—by the pensioned myrmi- 
don of a Spanish despot, searching for gold—by the devoted emiss ary ofthe 
Pope, striving to spread the “true faith,” or by the enterprising and 
ambitious Frenchman, supported and encoura; ged by the wisdom of 
France, concentrated in the regal council; all have ¢ ike bowed to the 
great principle of civil and religious liberty, and to the common sovereignty 
of the people. The laws which originally emanated from the Pope, the 
imperial Spaniard, the French council, the Dutch stadtholder, and the 
English oligarchy, with their multiform precedents, statutory and at com- 
mon law, have all, in the alembic of popular sovereignty and local rights, 
been amalgamated into republican justice, guaranteed under that glori- 
ous constitution which proves itself equal to all emergencies. 
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The difficulties that have hitherto presented themselves in adapting 
the constitution to the circumstances of territorial acquisition, have served 
only to keep active the vital principles which it contains, Every for- 
midable question of government has been and will be solved by the test 
of popular soveréignty. If difficulties have been hitherto created through 
the inadvertent usurpation by Congress of powers that clash with the inhe- 
rent rights of the people, the remedy is to abandon the pretension, and con- 
form the laws to the wishes of those interested. It does not appear that any 
of those difficulties which were apprehended ‘from the increase of num- 
bers of the people and breadth of territory, represented in Congress, 
have been realized. These have doubtless been, to a considerable extent, 
modified by the wonderful discoveries of the age. We have only to 
reflect that Washington is now nearer to London than were some of the 
counties of England represented in Parliament when our Union was 
formed ; that Ireland could now be far more promptly and understand- 
ingly represented i in Congress than she was a quarter of a century since 
in Parliament, to comprehend how much steam has done for political 
influence. The improvements in printing and the wonderful develop- 
ments of the magnetic wire have still further facilitated the communica- 
tion of the people with their public servants, and of governments with 
their most distant constituents. By the magnetic wire, in its present state, 
representatives at Washington may simultaneously communicate respec- 
tively with their constituents in Nova Scotia, Mexico, Oregon and San 
Francisco. From each point, without perceptible ‘difference in time 
occupied, the wishes of the people may be made known at the 
federal centre, and the views and decisions of the government com- 
municated in a circle of ten thousand miles, without delay or mis- 
construction. The telegraph is, moreover, yet in its infancy, and he 
must be a bold man who will attempt to place a limit to its opera- 
tions or its influence. Locomotion and means of communication are 
the instruments by which force is given to the will of the people; 
they have been instrumental in enlarging the sphere of their own opera- 
tions; and the territorial aggrandizement is increasingly progressive. 
The eagle has scarcely spread his wings over California and Oregon, yet 
already Canada on the north, and Cuba on the south, seek the shelter of 
his plamage. It is in vain that we may blind our eyes to the fact, but 
the operation of those vital principles established by the constitution, 
viz., internal civil and religious freedom and popular sovereignty, are 
now being powerfully exerted upon the north and upon the south. A 
very few years will find the last British American colony on the north, 
and the last Spanish American colony on the south, members of the 
American Union. The versatile enterprise of the French, the indolent 
splendor of the Spanish, the laborious industry of the Dutch, and the 
business sagacity of the English, will! all alike have finally yielded to 
that popular. principle of government which is the basis of the American 
character. The United States purchased and annexed Florida and 
Louisiana because it was their interest to do so. The acquisition of 
Oregon, as a state, resulted from individual enterprise. The conquest 
of C alifornit 1 and Mexico was a necessity of a war commenced by Mexico; 
but the annexation of both Canada and Cuba will be, as in the case of 
Texas, a boon to the people of those states, and they may by no means 
be the last people who will seek it at the door of the American Con- 
gress, 
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The progress of the nation has not been without a constant scheming 
on the part of ambitious party leaders to get up issues with which to 
agitate the public mind, to serve as rallying cries at elections, either to 
concentrate suffrages upon a candidate, or to draw off support, and de- 
feat him as well through political animosity as to benefit his opponent. 
The difficulty of creating an issue of sufficient magnitude to interest the 
whole people increases, as the numbers of votes multiply, and the diver- 
sity of interests becomes enhanced by differences of climate, staple pro- 
ductions and commercial resources. For the purpose of serving those 
partisan objects the tariff and other national measures have been too use- 
ful to suffer them ever to be finally settled. Those politicians who 
seemed most ardently bent upon their final adoption, were those least in- 
clined to suffer any such consummation. A measure capable of agitating the 
public mind, and of interesting the people of al] the states, is far too valu- 
able as a political foot-ball for either party to suffer it to be killed by any 
ultimate decision, Circumstances killed the bank question ; and accident, 
through a very close but erroneous ¢alculation, laid the tariff on the shelf 
at a moment when those intriguers who were bound to go for it, supposed 
that they had insured its defeat. Bold political intrigaers are always in 
the course of a long career found on both sides of questions that have 
been means of agitation. We find them at one time expressing honest 
opinions upon constitutional principles, when those principles are not in- 
volved in a pending election ; but when the machinery of the canvass turns 
those principles into the partisan arena, previous o pinions are self-abol- 
ished by counter arguments. Driven from national questions, unscrupulous 
men seek in sectional jealousies to make themselves formidable as ene- 
mies, when no longer trusted as friends. 

As the existence of black slaves in all the states was the chief diffi- 
culty in the way of forming the union, so has it proved a continued source 
of difficult y in the progress of colonization. Those states that had the 
least interest in slaves naturally desired to get rid of them entirely ; and 
the same evils which Virginia so strongly represented to the crown when 
urging the discontinuance of the trade, and which with in a few years have 
been repeated by the Cubans in their memorials to Madrid, operated 
strongly in preventing their introduction into new territory ; and the or- 
dinance of 1787, before the union was formed, was meant to prevent 
their introduction into the north-west territory, ceded by Virginia, a 
slave state, to the federal government. 

This ordinance of 1787 has given rise to much discussion, and has 
served the purposes of intriguing politicians. The ordinance has been as- 
cribed to various persons, but its true author was Nathan Dane, a revo- 
lutionary patriot of Massachusetts. He perseveringly pressed it upon 
the attention of Congress, until finally it was passed, at a time when Mr, 
Jefferson was in France. ‘This ordinance, passed before the union, and 
before any of the principles afterwards recognised in the constitution 
were settled—when even the principle of the equality of the states in the 
senate had not been defined, and before there was a single white settler in 
the territory, was called “articles of compact between the original 
staies and the people in the said territory.” The absurdity of a ** com- 
pact” between two parties, one of which did not exist, is sufficie ntly obvi- 
ous, although it was argued that settlers who came on the territory became 
parties by that act. This non-existant people is, however, by the words 
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of this ordinance, bound “‘ forever” by its provisions. That is to say, the 
confederation of 1 787, a temporary political body, professed to bind fu- 
ture generations ‘ forever, ” in remote countries, notwithstanding that the 
cardinal principle on which the revolution was effected by those men 

was, that every generation have a right to govern themselves in their own 
way. Now the territory to which the ordinance was applied was ceded 
by Virginia, which state, in common with all the other states at the date 
of the cession, was a slave state, and could have enjertained no idea of 

making the exclusion of blacks a fundamental condition of the settlement 
of the land she had ceded. Thus the act declares that the cession 


“Ts made on condition that the territory so ceded shall be laid out and formed 
into states ; containing a suitable extent of territory ; and that the states formed 
shall be republican states, and severally admitted members of the Union, having 
the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as other states.” 


Now one of the “ rights of sovereignty” possessed by the old states to 
this day, is the exclusive control of the question of slavery. The ordi- 
nance of 1787 emanating from confederate delegates without permanent 
power, extended laws over the territory, by an act which prohibited for- 
ever the introduction of slaves. ‘The same act, however, recites that its 
provisions are for the establishment ‘of states, “‘ on an equal footing with 
the original states, in allrespects whatever,” necessarily, therefore, with the 
right of having slaves or not at their pleasure. The act of 1802, author- 
ising a constitution for Ohio, prescribes that “ the state, when formed, 
shall be admitted into the Union on the same footing with the original 
states in all respects whatever.” Now Congress assumed the right to 
make laws for this territory as soon as it got possession of it, on the au- 
thority of that clause of the constitution which provides * that Congress 
shall have power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regulatibns 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 
Nothing but the most latitudinarian construction could stretch this intoa 

right to legislate for the people who should buy the land, when “ Congress 

disposed of it—more p: rticularly that itrequired a special clause to give Con- 
gress the right to ‘‘ legislate’ for the 10 miles square of the seat of govern- 
ment. T he’ only argument in favor of this questionable power of Congress, 
is that given in ‘the recent powerful speech of Col. Benton, viz., that con- 
gress has always done it. It cannot be pretended that the authority of 
the confederation was superior to that of the constitution which created 
the Union. By the constitution the power of the federal gov ernment in 
many respects was enhanced, but in respect of slavery it was diminished, 
and when Congress, adopted the ordinance for the government of the 
territory, it was of course inso far as it did not conflict with the consti- 
tution which supplanted the articles of confederation, under which the 
ordinance was enacted. That the clause respecting blacks was not dis- 
regarded as obsolete, as the result of an undefined power, exercised by 
the confeder ation, but which had been defined and put at rest by the 
constitution, was bec 1use the clause did not conflict with the wishes of 
the people to whom it applied. On the operation of the constitution the 
authority of the confederation was dead, and all the officers acting under 
it required to be re-appointed by General Washington. But Congress 
could not confirm, i the acts of the confederation, powers of which Con- 
gress had been deprived by the constitution. 
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Under the supposition, however, that Congress has the power to legislate 
for the “territory,” and therefore to keep slaves out of it, by what stretch of 

ower can it be said to have the right to legislate for one state, which it 
expressly admits into the Union on the same terms as the others, on ques- 
tions which are undoubtedly reserved by those others as exclusively of state 
sovereignty? When Mr. Monroe demanded the opinions of the cabinet in 
relation to the constitutionality of the 8th section of the bill for admitting 
Missouri into the Upion—a clause identical with Nethan Dane’s proviso 
in the ordinance—it™ appears from the testimony of J. Q. Adams, that 
himself and all the cabinet considered it constitutional as applied to the 
territorial term only, or that Congress had no right to interdict slavery 
in a state; nor has Congress ever attempted to exclude a state on the 
ground of slavery. If it is proposed to erect California into a territory, 
according to the decision of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, slavery may be ex- 
cluded ; if she presents herself as a state, with or without slaves, Congress 
has no power over the question. Notwithstanding the clause of the pro- 
viso, slaves would have been admitted into the territory in 1799, but that 
the sense of the people of the territory was opposed to it. Thus, in that 
year “ theofficers of the Virginia line, on the continental establishment,” 
petitioned for toleration to remove their slaves on to the Scioto and Miami 
military bounty lands. This was justly defeated by expressions of the 
popular voice, and would have been had no clause in relation to the 
matter ever been printed. There were several attempts to bring 
slavery in various forms into Ohio—one by indentures for work ; but they 
were always defeated through thé just vigilance of the people ; and the 
feeling the attempts created, is manifest in the clause in the constitution 
of 1802, which prohibits any black or mulatto coming into the state, unless 
he gives bonds for his good behaviour in $500, and finds good security 
that he will not come upon the public charge. A white person employing 
a negro who has not complied with these terms is finable $100; a 
negro cannot attend free schools, or vote, or give evidence against a 
white. There were at that time some 200 negroes in Ohio, who were 
subjected to these conditions, which it seems did not come under the 
head of slavery. With such provisions voluntarily inserted in the state’s 
constitution, there was evidently no danger of the permission of slavery, 
had there been no prohibiting clause in the ordinance ; and if slavery had 
been introduced under the territory, the state would have abolished it, as 
was done in the case of New-York and Pennsylvania. Nathan Dane’s 
proviso was an idle abstraction then, as it has been since, with other 
names attached to it. The admission of Missouri into the Union renewed 
this proviso bubble ; and although Missouri was admitted as aslave state, her 
constitution contained the same clause in relation to free bl: icks as did 
that of Ohio. The provision was found in clause 4, section 26, of arti- 
cle 3, of the constitution, and was objected to as being inconsistent with 
the constitution of the United States, and the rights of the states, as in 
some of those states free people of color might be citizens. The clause 
was this: “* Zo prevent free negroes and mulattos from coming to, and 
settling in th's state, under any pretext wha’ ever.” 

Now, although this identical clause existed in the Ohio constitution, 
the miserable intriguing political agitators of that day insisted that 
the constitution should be sent back from Congresggto obtain the legis- 
lative assent of the state of Missouri, to the joint f@solution of the two 
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houses of Congress, declaring that the clause in question should never 
be so construed as to exclude from settlement, and the rights of citizen- 
ship, the citizens of other states emigrating to Missouri. Although 
this gratuitous insult to Missouri was a mode of backing out from an 
unsafe position, nothing can more clearly indicate a determination for 
mischief on the part of those who were then denounced by Mr. Jefferson 
in the following terms, in his letter to Lafayette: 


‘‘ On the eclipse of federalism with us, although not its extinction, its leaders 
got up the Missouri question, under the false front of lessening the measure of 
slavery, but with the real view of producing a geographical disunion gf parties, 
which might ensure them the next president,” &c. 


These people, when the Ohio constitution was passed, had not com- 
menced the agitation.of the subject; but in the case of Missouri a degrad- 
ing explanation was demanded of that state, to open a door for the fede- 
ralists of that day to escape a dilemma. Now Illinois, with a similar 
clause, had been admitted in 1818, two years before, without any such 
explanation ; and the-new constitution of that state adopted last year, 
makes it imperative upon the legislature ‘‘ to pass such laws as will effec- 
tually prohibit free persons of color from immigrating to, and settling in 
this state.” 

Missouri was subjected to a humiliation for a clause in her constitu- 
tion, which was common to other states, whose right in the premises was 
unquestioned. ‘The fact only indicates the use that reckless partisans 
may make of a mere abstraction. It is, however, obvious, that Congress 
may have a right to interfere when the citizens of free states are prohi- 
bited from passing freely into another free state, when it has no right 
whatever to interfere with a purely local institution. 

The effect of all these agitations has been to tend towards the nation- 
alising of the question of slave-holding; and this, as charged by Mr. 
Benton, has been done to a greater extent by Mr. Calhoun than any 
other public man. Our readers will remember, that in the pages of this 
Review for January, 1845, when commenting upon the celebrated letter 
of Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of State, to Mr. King, placing the 
national question of Texan annexation on pro-slavery grounds, we re- 
marked :— 


** What has become of the Southern doctrine—what, of the Northern demo- 
cratic position—that the institution of slavery, whether a good or an evil, was a 
local and not a national, a municipal and not a federal institution—with which 
the Free States had nothing to do—for which they were in nowise responsible, 
either to their own conscience or to the judgment of the world, even though it 
existed on the common ground of the District of Columbia? What has become 
of this position, after a Southern President and a Southern Secretary of State 
—and that Secretary, John C. Calhoun, of all men living !—have so nationalized, 
so federalized, the question, as we have lately seen done?’ When that has been 
not only acted upon, but avowed, argued, vehemently urged—that, and that 
almost exclusively—as the ground for a large and momentous measure of na- 
tional policy !” 


The consequences which eventually flowed from the position then 
taken by a national Secretary of the United States have been disastrous to 
the democratic party. The whole north admitted the states right construc 
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tion for the slavery question, and also the necessity for Texan annexa- 
tion, but they refused assent to the position that the annexation was 
necessary for the sole purpose of ettending slavery. The late lamented 
Silas Wright opposed the sentiment in a letter, which, in a mutilated 
state, was produced by the bolting faction of New- York for deceptive 
purposes at the last election. If slavery is forced upon the country as a 
national yuestion, the majority is most assuredly against it. If it retains 
its municipal character, it is no longer an instrument of evil. 

We have seen that the ordinance of 17 87, whether applied to the Vir- 
ginia territory, the Louisiana territory, or the Texan territory, is a mere 
idle abstfaction; and it is equally so when applied either pro or con to 
the new Mexican territories ; and the only possible solution of the ques- 
tion is to recognize the sovereignty of the people of the new states as 
equal to that of the old, and that with them alone rests the question of 
slavery. It is well known that slavery cannot exist there, because it 1s 
both unprofitable and unpopular ; how absurd then to keep up party dis- 
gension merely in order wrongfully to dictate to a people that we know 
will do right. It is scarcely to be hoped that the present administration, 
which has profited so largely by the firebrand proviso, will relax any effort 
to prevent its withdrawal. The provision itself is but one form of that de- 
nial of the right of popular sovereignty, which, with asteady opposition to 
territorial aggrandisement, has ever been a federalist principle. If now, by 
the enforcement of these two federalist principles, new states can be kept 
out of the Union, and the democratic party permanently divided, federal- 
ism will have a 20 years’ lease of power. ‘To prevent such a.consumma- 
tion, the democracy have only to unite on the great republican principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, and triumph as is their wont. The con- 
struction of a railroad connection with the new states, accompanied by a 
magnetic wire, will not only ensure their rapid growth, but confirm the 
true principle of local government. That a sinall faction—who, in New- 
York, defeated the national candidate from personal motives, against the 
earnest appeals of Col. Benton to their patriotism—may continue to breed 
dissension, is highly probable, but their power for evil will be small before 
a united democracy. The new apportionment resulting from the census 
of the present year will throw a great weight of power west of the moun- 
tains, and both northern and southern fanaticism may be controlled by 
the steady principles of the rising west. 

The necessity of some direct railroad connection between the great 
valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific states of the Union is sufficiently 
manifest, and many projects for accomplishing it are already projected. 
A work of such vast magnitude requires unusual powers and command 
of means. For the government to undertake such a work would be to 
make it too costly ina commercial point of view, and altogether too dan- 
gerous in a political point of view, from the patronage it would throw 
into the hands of the Executive, both for itself and the vast crowds of 
improvements that would be sure to follow in the train when the door 
would be once opened. The means of constructing the work exist in 
the public lands, and their judicious application at the proper Jocali- 
ties would suffice to complete it without extending the influence of the 
executive, or throwing too much power into the hands of private individu- 
als. ‘he western progress of such a work would facilitate the settle- 
ment of the west, and rapidly extend its political strength, drawing 
closer its affinities to the Pacific states. 
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HISTORY OF THE DAUPHIN.* 


Tue materials, of which this history is composed, have been procured 
with difficulty from different sources, and compiled with care. What- 
ever is stated may be relied upon implicitly. The writer deals only in 
facts suse eptible of proof. He has not permitted, nor will he permit 
himself to go into conjecture or argument on the subject. His only 
motive has been to arrive at the truth in the premises. And if, after 
much investigation, he has his own convictions, he will not express them. 
From what is presented, the public may form their own conclusions 
upon the question involved. With the consequences, whatever they may 
be, he has nothing to do. 

Let us now revert to the past. On the eighth of October, 1789, after 
the attack upon Versailles, the royal family, with its insurgent escort, set 
out for Paris. It consisted of the King, Louis XVI. ; his sister, Madar ime 
Elizabeth ; the Queen, Marie Antoinette ; the Dauphin, an infant of four 
years, and the Princess Royal, a little older. The carriage was pre- 
ceded by the mob, bearing upon pikes the heads of two of the slain 
body guard. But that barbarity was discontinued before they reached 
Paris. Cannon came next, bestrode by infuriate women; the tumultu- 
ous throng, variously armed, and among them, interspersed, the despoiled 
and dejected guard followed. The whole way, from Versailles to Paris, 
seemed blocked up by these dense masses, pressing fgrward,*as by 
some unknown impulse. 

As they moved slowly on, little aware was the unfortunate Louis of 
the sorrows and calamities to which he himself and his family were 
born, and which that day, for the first time, they begar to taste. It is 
well for humanity, that the future is concealed from us. Had he known 
that his neck would soon yield to the block—that his wife and sister be- 
side him, would share the same fate, and his infant children die in 
prison or exile, he would have been thankful to have the cup pass from 
him. 

‘* Louis was firm in principle, pure in morals, humane in feeling, and 
beneficent in intention. He had all the quelities to adorn a pacific 
throne, or which are amiable and estimable in private life; but not the 
genius to prevent, nor the firmness to resist a revolution.” 

* Marie Antoinette was young, beautiful, high-spirited, and ambitious. 
She early acquired a lead at court, which continued to the overthrow of 
the throne. Her character was better suited to adversity than pros- 
perity. Inthe arduous trials of her late years, she evinced a courage 
and magnanimity worthy the queen of a great people; but, in the early 
and prosperous period of her reign, mingled the love of power with the 
spirit of gaiety ; and instead of firmly preparing for the storms approach- 
ing, made use of her influence to support men, who ended in be coming 
the worst enemies of herself and her family, and destroying her.’ 

Madame Elizabeth, in all her excellent traits of character, resembled her 
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brother. She was mild, amiable, and magnanimous, and possessed all 
the virtues that belong to woman. One of the charges brought against 
her, and after trial, for which she suffered death, was, that she had 
bound up the wounds of enemies on this fatal day at Versailles; and 
she acknowledged it. 

The family took up their residence in the Tuilleries. Subsequently, 
they attempted to escape from Paris, and were brought back. In the 
insurrection of the tenth of August, 1792, the king was stripped of his 
power, and three days after placed a close prisoner in the Temple. 
Here he was deprived of all intercourse with his friends, and kept care- 
fully in ignorance of the events transpiring without. If any information 
was obtained, it was surreptitiously. The hardships of confinement 
were, however, ameliorated by the society of his family. Much of his 
time was occupied in the education of his son, a bright, intelligent boy, 
who, by this time, taught to appreciate his situation, began to feel some- 
thing of the claims of royalty in himself. 

It was at length resolved by the Assembly to try the king upon the 
charges, which cost him his life. The time was appointed, but ke ‘pt care- 
fully concealed from him. And, as ifto wound him the deeper, on that very 
day when the whole energies of his mind were required to meet those 
charges, upon which his life depended, his son was separated from him. He 
was summoned to the Assembly ; and, as one by one they were read against 
him, in answering them, he ‘struggled manfully against destiny. His 
unnatural kinsman, the infamous Egalité, father of Louis Philippe, and 
one of those sitting in judgment against him, exclaimed, with an oath: 
“That man will deny everything !” He returned to his prison; but 
found «himself deprived of the further solace and consolation of his 
family. From that time to the twenty-third of January, 1793, the day 
of his execution. he had no society. The son of Saint Louis ascended 
to heaven, leaving behind him a will, enjoining upon his son much good 
counsel, should he ever come to the ‘throne. 

After his death, the education of the Dauphin was still carefully pur- 
sued by Maria Antoinette and Elizabeth. Various plans were projected 
for their escape, but none of them carried into execution. ‘To guard 
against efforts of this kind, the committee, in whose charge they were 
place d, resolved to separate the boy from his mother. The order came, 
and the determination was carried into effect. In vain the boy demanded 
the authority ; in vain were his tears. He was delivered into the cus- 
tody of Simon, the particular friend and faithful agent of Robespierre. 
“What is to be done with the young wolf-whelp?” be asked; “ was he 
to be slain?” “No.” ‘“ Poisoned?” ‘ No.” ‘Starved to death?” 
* No.” ‘“ Whatthen?”’ ‘ He was to be got rid of.” 

Too well he executed ‘the work. The boy was subjected to every 
abuse and indignity ingenuity could devise. Such were the cruelties 
practiced upon him, that he trembled, sometimes to convulsion, at the 
sight of his keeper. On one occasion, Simon, in a paroxysm of anger, 
snatched a towel, hanging in the casing of a window, with such violence 
as to draw the nail from which it was suspended, and struck him in the 
face, inflicting a deep cut over the left eye-brow, and on the right side 
of the nose. By cold, hunger, beating, and ill-treatment of every de- 
scription, he was at length so reduced, that almost every ray of intellect 
seemed extinguished. Whether insane before, and in a state bordering 
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upon idiocy now, does not appear. Probably it was the case. But he 
fell ill under the weight of these severities, and, as some writers have it, 
died on the eighth of June, 1795. 

There is another account of the matter. What reliance can be placed 
upon it, remains to be seen. After the boy fell ill, two physicians, M. 
Dumangin and Surgeon M. Pelleteau, were appointed to take care of 
him. They were secret loyalists, or inclined that way. A plan was 
projected for his escape, and carried into execution. They reported him 
worse, and finally dead. The officers were bribed, and the guards in- 
toxicated. A dead body was introduced from the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and the living boy immediately passed beyond the power of bolts and 
bars. 

In the year 1799, Nathaniel Ely, a gentleman of Longmeadow, 
Hampshire County, Massachusetts, requested two persons, then on a 
tour in Canada, to visit the Caughnawaga Indians, at their village on 
the right bank of the St. Lawrence, a few miles south of Montreal, and 
procure two of the descendants of John Williams, a clergyman of 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, who had been taken prisoner in the irruption 
and destruction of that town by the savages in the year 1704, and with 
his family, carried into captivity. One of his daughters, Eunice, an in- 
fant of seven years, had been adopted by the Indians, and afterwards 
married an Indian chief. It was the object of Ely to obtain two boys 
from this descent; and, as he supposed, did so, in order that he might 
give them a Christian education, and fit them to act as missionaries for 
the conversion of the Indians. He was prompted to this work of be- 
nevolence from a religious turn of mind. 

Accompanied by their father, the boys, Eleazer and John Williams, 
accordingly came to Longmeadow soon after, and were taken into his 
family. It is proper to observe here, that among the North American 
Indians generally, as in this case, the names of families are continued in 
the female line, and do not change, as among us, to the male on mar- 
riage. So, in this instance, the daughter of John Williams, though mar- 
ried to an [ndian, continued to retain her own name, as well as her de- 
scendants. ‘‘I well recollect the time they came to Longmeadow,” 
states a'wentleman of Rochester, New-York, in 1849, “though I think 
I did not see either of them until about the year 1810, when I first saw 
Eleazer, and have always been well-acquainted with him ever since, 
John I do not recollect ever to have seen; but it was reported that he 
was much more of an Indian than Eleazer.” 

The boy Eleazer was sent to the academy connected with Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, and sustained a good reputation for scholarship 
and Christian character. He continued his studies, and was educated a 
clergyman. But war breaking out between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1812, and strongiy appealed to, by the national and state gov- 
ernments, he took up arms. The crisis was momentous and trying ; 
and he was urged to make vigorous exertion, since— Much will depend 
upon your zeal and activity, as an Indian chief in that section of the 
country, which is the principal theatre of the war.’ For the defence of 
American rights, and the honor of its flag, he shed his awn blood at the 
siege of Plattsburg in 1814. Peace concluded, he returned to his former 
avocation, and was settled as pastor over the Oneida Indians, in Oneida 
county, New-York. About this time he formed an acquaintace with 
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Bishop Hobart, of New-York, and possessed the affection and confidence 
of that eminent prelate to the day of his death. In the year 1821, he 
removed to Green Kay, Wisconsin, where, for five years, he acted as 
chaplain to the garr-son, He was followed by his former Indian congre- 
gation, among whorn he now officiates occasionally. 

A French gentleman, M. Bélanger, recently died at New-Orleans, 
Louisiana, who declared on his death bed, that in the year 1795 he 
brought from Paris the Dauphin, the son of Louis the sixteenth, by way 
of Holland and England, to the United States, and committed him to the 
care of an Iroquois chief, named Thomas Williams, from Canada. Elea- 
zer himself states, and he is a man whose veracity was never questioned, 
that he supposed when he went to Longmeadow he was thirteen years of 
age; but it may be, he was fifteen. He was informed by his reputed 
parents, that for four years, from 1795 to 1799, he was deranged. He 
never had distinct recollection of any events of his life, until about six 
months before going to Longmeadow. Ever since that time, faint outlines, 
as of dreams, of buildings of great splendor, military array, men in 
martial dress, and similar images, have been ascociated with his first 
and earliest recollections; one object, however, was and has always 
been vividly before his mind—a monster who was continually menacing 
and abusing him, and of whom he was always in great fear. Could that 
have been his jailor, Simon ? 

In December, 1799, when his reputed parents were debating the ques- 
tion of complying with the request of Nathaniel Ely, he was lying i in bed 
in the same room, and, as they supposed, asleep. His mother objected to 
letting the children go to be educated among heretics, and lose their 
souls. This was overruled by the father. The mother rejoined. ‘If 
you will do it, you may send away this strange boy. Means have been 
put in your hands for his education; but John I cannot part with.’ 
Other expressions were used, which indicated her willingness to sacrifice 
him. This raised many queries in his mind, then and afterwards, in re- 
gard to his connection with the family; but they were soon forgotten. 

In the month of October, 1795, Jacob Vanderheyden, a well- known 
Indian trader of Albany, New-York, encamped at Caldwell’s, on Lake 
George, and remained there many days waiting for the Indians"to come 
in from the north, to purchase their furs, and supply them with goods, 
previous to their winter hunts. While there, a French gentleman came 
among them, having a French boy with him, about ten years old. He 
was in the Indian camp for some time, and departed, leaving the 
boy with the Iroquois chief, afterwards the reputed father of Eleazer. 
The boy came with the chief to the camp of Vanderheyden, and was evi- 
dently deranged ; he spoke the French and German languages, and was 
remarkably well dressed ; afterwards, he was taken by the chief to his 
winter hunt, as one of the family, and continued with him until the year 
1800. 

In the year 1818 Eleazer was at St. Regis, and, furnished with intro- 
ductory letters from the priest of that mission to the Reverend Dr. 
Richards, of the Seminary at Montreal, called upon him, by request, and 
was well received. He was informed by this gentleman, that Abbe 
Calonne, for many years chaplain to the Convent at Three Rivers, 
Lower Canada, a priest who had escaped from the fusillades of the French 
revolution, and who was the brother of the state minister under Louis 
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Sixteenth, had declared, that Eleazer was a French boy, from one of the 
best families of France. When questioned more particularly relative to 
the matter, he never could be prevailed upon to go into explanation. 

In the last interview with his reputed father, now dead, Eleazer in- 
quired of him about the visit of a certain French gentleman at Lake 
George many years before ; but he kindly declined entering into any 
conversation about it. Soon after, he inquired of him his age. He re- 
plied rather sharply, ‘‘ Why do you ask me? go to the priest; he keeps 
the records.” He went to the priest, at Caughnawaga, was shown the 
records, and found there the date of the birth of each of his father’s chil- 
dren, eleven of them, at regular intervals, with little exception, of from 
two to two-and-a-half years, but no record of his birth, or the time he 
yas adopted. THese baptismal records have been since examined, and 
with the same result. 

He is now apparently from sixty-three to sixty-five years of age ; about 
five feet nine inches in height, and inclined to embonpoint. His com- 
plexion is rather dark, but not as much so as very many Americans, 
and especially Europeans from the Continent. His eyes are dark, but 
not black. His hair may be called black, is rich and glossy, and inter- 
spersed with grey. His eyebrows are full, and of the same color ; upon 
the left is ascar. His beard is heavy, and nose aquiline. The nostril is 
large, and finely cut. His mouth is well formed, and indicative of ming- 
led firmness and benignity of character. Most however remarkable, is 
the full protuberant Maximilian lip, the distinctive feature of the Aus- 
trian family. This, the experienced observer is well aware, is never 
found in the aboriginal, and very rarely among the Americans them- 
selves. His head is well formed, and sits proudly upon his shoulders. 

He is naturally intelligent, and possessed of a clear mind and correct 
judgment. In his address he is easy, and in conversation animated. His 
manners are, and ever have been, uniformly polite and gentlemanly, and 
would indicate French rather than English parentage. His Janguage is 
choice. He is fluent in both Indian and English. Of the French he is 
defective in pronunciation ; though he understands tolerably, when read- 
ing or addressed in that tongue. But there is not the slightest indication, 
in his person or countenance, of Indian blood. And, if there be any 
thing in family resemblance, whoever has seen Louis the Sixteenth, or 
likenesses of him, or is acquainted with his family, in beholding this man, 
would notice the similitude. 

Justly, the elder branches of the Bourbons have regarded the younger 
as their enemy. They never forgave Egalité for his participation in 
the death of the king. Louis Phillippe, the principal element of whose 
character was selfishness, had not been seated a fortnight on the throne, 
when his whole energies were directed to his own firm establishment, 
and the succession of his family, and that at the expense of the elder 
branch. Through his entire reign, down to the Spanish marriages, all 
diplomacy was directed tu this object. At the instance of the citizen 
king, Prince de Joinville visited Eleazer, at Green Bay, in 1841, and 
spent three days with him. What transpired between them, will proba- 
bly go down to the grave unknown. It is sufficient to state, that over- 
tures were made him, to renounce for ever all claim to the throne. The 
proposal was rejected with disdain. De Joinville received the same 
answer which Artois renderedthe ambassador of Napoleon at Warsaw on 
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16 Translation from Horace. [July, 
a similar errand. ‘‘'Though I am in poverty, sorrow, and exile, I shall 
not sacrifice my honor.” 

Whatever may be the result, the fate of our friend appears fixed. He 
has endured trials and sufferings, With them, or without them, he has 
no ambitious aspirations. Wisely, he would prefer the seclusion of private 
life to occupying an earthly throne, even though it were offered him. 

And now the question may be asked, what care the American people 
forthe Bourbons? Nothing as princes, but everything as men. Never 
can we forget the good will of Louis the Sixteenth towards us, and the 
assistance he rendered, with fleets and armies, in achieving our inde- 
pendence. And if it so be, that his son is an exile among us, and not 
only that, has shed his blood in the defence of rights dear to us all, we 
will show our gratitude, at least, in being hospitable ahd generous. e 





TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE —ODE XXII 


TO FUSCUS. 


No, Fuscus, no—protected by a heart 

Virgin of crime, nor bow, nor moorish dart, 

Nor quiver full of deadly poison’d reeds, 
The steady friend of Virtue needs. 


Whether his path through Syrte’s sands he seeks, 
Or Caucasus’ inhospitable peaks, 
Or in that land of vision and of dream, 

Where flows Hydaspes’ wooing stream. 


For—as, with songs of Lalage and love, 

Careless, I wander’d in the Sabine grove 

Too far—I met a wolf, who, at my sight, 
Defenceless as I was, took flight. 


Such prodigy ne’er Daunia’s warlike land 
In her wild forests fed ; ne’er did the sand 
Of lion-breeding Africa beget 

The equal of that monster yet. 


Place me in lifeless regions, where no trees 

With waving unbrage woo the summer breeze, 

E’en on that side of earth which heaven’s doom 
Hath shrouded in perennia) gloom. 


Place me in deserts, where from nearest skies 

Sol’s rays descend, love-treasur’d memories 

Of Lalage’s sweet voice and sweeter smile 
Would still my sufferings beguile. 
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PRIMOGENITURE AND ENTAIL. 


AMERICANS universally condemn these laws, and most justly too; but 
do we not lose much of the wisdom of experience by condemning on the 
first appearance of wrong and injustice, without tracing the many inju- 
rious and baneful influences to their primary source. To the student 
these laws are peculiarly interesting; but to the people they are of vital 
importance. It is now too late to trust to accidental changes and im- 
provements in our social relations; every evil can be traced, with proper 
diligence, to its primary cause, and may be remedied by the peaceful but 
all-powerful workings of our moral and intellectual forces. Political 
faith is no longer superior to our religious convictions. 

We maintained, in our previous number, that free thought and free 
action are necessary to the development of mind, which no one will deny, 
and that «quality stimulates all the energies of society, by presenting the 
various ficlds of interest and ambition to the competition of every mem- 
ber. The laws under consideration are directly opposed to the idea of 
equality, and.are therefore contrary to the spiritofour institutions. Before 
we examine the influences, whic h they exerted, we will take a view of the 
laws themselves, 

The third rule in the canons of English descent is—that where there 
are two or more males in equal degrees, the eldest only shall inherit; 
but the females shall take together. ‘* This right of primogeniture in 
males,”’ says Blackstone, ‘seems to have obtained among the Jews.” 
During the time of Henry the first, “the eldest son had the capital 
fee, or principal feud of his father’s possessions.” There appears 

be much difference of opinion as to the period and place, when and 
where, this law was first introduced; it is not, however, so important to 
know these facts, but rather the reasons for it; the objects sought to be 
effected by it; and the manner and extent of its einonna. The Greeks, 
the Romans, the Britons, and the Saxons, were in the constant practice 
of dividing their property equally among their children; or, in some 
instances, among the males only. But society was broken up, and, with 
the new order of things, honorary feuds, or titles of nobility, were intro- 
duced ; it therefore became necessary to make the estates impartable, 
and descendible to the eldest son alone. This was rendered neces- 
sary, not only to keep up a distinct nobility, but to secure the military 
services by which the feud was held. The eldest son was the first one 
competent to discharge the services; it was therefore proper for him to 
take the honors and assume the responsibilities of the feud. Females 
were excluded—for, by marriage, they might introduce a stranger into 
the family of her lord, the feudal relations and interests of whom might 
prevent a faithful discharge of the duties and services attaching to the 
feud. These were the reasons upon which the rule was b: sed, and 
were the legitimate offspring of the feudal relation; but they ceased to 
exist as soon as that system expired. But those most benefited by this 
rule found other reasons for continuing it. The feudal distinctions had 
given it birth; and it was found essential to maintain a portion of those 
privileges after the new order of things had been introduced, The 
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feudal system was broken down by the growing importance of the 
people ; but its roots had penetrated the very frame-work of society, and 
could not be removed immediately. A sickly and effeminate offspring 
sprung up out of the ruins of the old system, which primogeniture and 
entail nursed into the present nobility. 

Estates-tail grew out of the old conditional fees, and were fostered by 
the same spirit “and influences that its correlative depended upon. Before 
the statute Westminster the Second, lands and estates left to a man and 
his heirs, were considered a conditional fee; and as soon as hehad an 
heir the condition was performed, and he could dispose of the estate. 
This was objectionable to the nobility; they wished to perpetuate their 
possessions in their own families, as it was considered the only sure 
foundation for the distinctions they enjoyed; they therefore procured the 
passage of the act, called the statute de donis, by which the intentions of 
the donor were carried out. ‘This statute revived the feudal restraints by 
limiting the estate to the donee and his heirs, if any; if none, then it 
reverted to the donor. This new estate was denominated a fee-tail. 
Blackstone says: “The establishment of this family law occasioned 
infinite difficulties and disputes; children grew disobedient when they 
knew they could not be set aside ; creditors were defrauded of their debts,’ 
for the estate could not be affected; and subjects became indifferent to 
their obligations, for their possessions were not subject to forfeiture, 
For these reasons estates-tail “‘ were justly branded as the source of new 

contentions and mischiefs unknown to the common law, and almost 
universally considered as the common grievance of the realm. But as 
the nobility were always fond of this statute, because it preserved their 
family estates from forfeiture, there was little hope of procuring a repeal 
by the legislature.’’ 

The difficulty was overcome by an act of judicial legislation, during the 
reign of Edward IV. The king discovered, in the “difficulties between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, that attainder had little or no effect, as their 
estates were protected by this statute. ‘To avoid this, and give new direc- 
tion to these estates, Taltaruen’s case was brought before the court, and 
the judges decided that fees-tail might be barred by common recovery, 
which Blackstone says was a kind of pia fraus, introduced to elude the 
statute. This was the first blow struck at such estates, and was soon 
followed by a law declaring that all estates of inheritance, (“‘ under which 
general words estates-tail were correctly included,’’) were forfeited to the 
king upon any conviction of high treason. This question was not settled 
for upwards of two hundred and twenty years. ‘There was much diffi- 
culty, during the reign of James IL, in settling the principle in the case 
of Lord Gray, who was engaged with Monmouth in his invasion; and 
from the fact that his life was spared on the condition of a ransom of forty 
thousand pounds to the treasurers, and smaller sums to other courtiers, 
because his estate could not be affected, we infer that the previous 
decisions were overruled. No open and clearly-defined statute against 
these estates could be passed—hence the necessity of passing general 
laws, subject to the construction of the judges, who it seems were always 
acquainted with the wishes of the appointing power. By successive 
statutes, and repeated judicial constructions, estates-tail have been 
greatly relieved. ‘They are now changed by the joint consent of the 
donee and heir; and new settlements are regularly made to suit the 
emergencies of the family. 
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These laws are a part and parcel of the same machinery ; and as they 
arose out of, and have been fostered by, the same spirit, they are always 
treated of in connection with each other. The law of primogeniture in 
its operation secures a limited or special-tail-male estate. By one the 
landed property may be kept in the family, either between the heirs, gene- 
rally, or some particular one; by the other the eldest son takes alone. 
The anti-repu iblican tendency of these laws manifested itself early in the 
history of our own country ; for this reason they were abolished soon after 
the Revolution. Estates-tail were abolished i in Virginia, on motion of Mr. 


Jefierson, as early as 1776, and in New-York in 1786, many 7 irge grants 
of land were made to individuals in the a ea and oid lle states, and as 


these proprietors were “ desirous of maintaining the sple li yt of their fami- 
lies, they entailed their property upon their descendants, ‘‘ The transmission 
of these estates from generation to generation,” says Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ to 
men who bore the same name, had the eflect of raising up a distinct class of 
families, who, possessing by law the privilege of perpetuating their wealth, 
formed by these means a sort of patrician order, distinguished by the 
grandeur and Juxury of their establishments. From this order it was that 
the king usually chose his councillors of state.’ The evils resulting from 
this law caused its destruction in the first stages of the Revolution. 

In order to trace the influence of these Jaws upon society, we are 
compelled to turn to France, where the changes have been gradual. 
That country, unfortunate in many things, but glorious in others, hi iS pas- 
sed from the grand vassalage, under Hugh Capet, one extreme, to the 
compulsory division of landed property, under the Emperor and the 
Republic, which may be termed the other extreme ; for this goes beyond 
the laws of descent in our own country. Each successive revolution 
had the effect of distributing property more equally among the people, 
and of approximating the government and the governed. If we turn to 
the times of Hugh Capet, we will find that the people enjoyed few, if 
any, important privileges ; they were but living instruments, in the hands 
of, and subject to the control of the grand v: assals. The whole te rritory 
of France was held by twelve of these grand proprietors, including the 
five ecclesiastical peers, created by Capet, for the protection and support 
of the church. The feudal foundation of these twelve pillars gave way 
after the enfranchisement of all Christians, by the bull of Alexander IIL, 
and the introduction of the arts and sciences. The Christian world felt 
the beneficial effects of this famous bull, and published them to posterity 
by the evidences of an improved intellectual and moral condition. The 
storms and tempests of war had exhausted their power upon these iron- 
bound columns, without affecting the edifice; the gentler influences of 
moral eufranchisement and increased knowledge, gradually removing 
the foundation thereof, felled them to the ground. ‘The grand vassalage 
was superseded by the grand seigniory. ‘I'wo hundred of these exercised 
the powers and enjoyed the privileges of the twelve vassals. This in- 
creased number, and consequent division of property, brought the people 
nearer the government, and thus improved their poli tical and social con- 
dition ; for, so many of their own number could not be promoted without 
exerting a very great influence on the whole body politic. This partition 
or division of landed-property, was both the cause and the effect. It 
was the result of a force, which increased in proportion to the effect it 
had upon society. It resulted from the improvement that was gradually 
going on; and contributed to quicken the spirit that gave it birth. The 
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grand seigniory, like its predecessor, yielded in its turn to a further divis- 
ion of landed property, and of political power. Printing had added fire 
to the spirit of improvement. Religion had received a more enlarged 
and liberal enfranchisement by the dulls of Luther, in Germany,— 
Wickliffe, in England,—and Calvin, in France. Two hundred grand 
seigniories were not now sufficient to represent the peopie, or support the 
government. Richelieu threw into the harvest his sword of fire; and 
the grand seigniory wasted before it, as before the stroke of destiny. 
Their wrecks were scattered over the country, like so many worn out and 
useless wheels and movements of machinery, which the improvements of 
time had superseded. Louis XV. found it necessary to create filty thousand 
proprietors, to supply the place of the two hundred that had been swept 
away. This last division of landed-property had an immense influence 
on the political rights, and moral and intellectual character of the 
people ; and finally prepared the way for a full investigation of all laws 
connected with the descent and distribution of landed-property. In 
1755, the Marquis de Mirabeau, the father of the celebrated Mirabeau 
of the Revolution, made a bold attack upon the swollen estates in 
France. ‘* They were given over,” he asserted, ‘ into the hands of ten- 
ants-at-will, or intrusted to indolent stewards, charged with furnishing 
the means of dissipation and Juxury to their owners, who, passing their 
lives in towns, were too proud to look after their estates.” Many of the 
most injurious effects were traced to this cause; it was therefore consid- 
ered a matter of political, as well as moral interest, to remedy the evil. 

The state was badly governed by a class which had no sympathy with 
the people; and whose natural indolence and heredita ary vices were fus- 
tered by the advantages secured tothem. Under these circumstances, 
Mirabeau contended that the subdivision of the territory would give 
vitality to the state, by encouraging industry, and by furnishing the 
means to insure its just reward. ‘* The friend of man” excited a deeper 
interest in questions of this character, than had ever before existed. 
They were linked with, and made part and parcel of, every measure of 
political reform. We have thus seen that every important change, from 
Capet’s time, down to that period, in which liberty degenerated into bar- 
barity, was connected with, if they did not depend upon, the division of 


landed-property. As proprietors increased, their individual power and 
distinction decreased. It was less an object to maintain their privileges, 
and they were less able to do so, if desired. These privileges were 


brought nearer the people, who, stimulated by the prospect, made in- 
creased efforts to possess them themselves. The grand vassals were not 
thus to crush the half-formed hope of their oppressed kindred. The 
grand seigniory, stifled by the spirit that gave it birth, was no longer thus 
to over-awe the humble by lordly equ page. The Orleans dynasty was 
as powerless as its defunct predecessors. The — thousand aristocrats 
of Louis were succeeded by thirty miltions of n, who, being without 
those principles so indis spensably necessary to libe ‘rty, were hurried into 
the grossest acts of inhumanity; but the fact that they degraded them- 
selves to the utmost extent, has nothing to do with our argument. We 
do not say that these advances resulted solely frora the increase of pro- 
prietors, but we do assert that it had much to do in producing the grand 
result; not the Revolution, but the present Republic. Much of the spirit 
which burned so brilliantly in the Swiss Cantons—the republics of Italy 
and the Cortes of Spain, long before the birth of the Orleans aristocracy, 
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may be, with great propriety, attributed to the equal division of landed- 
property, which the laws of these countries favored. One thing ts 
quite certain, if history can be believed; that wherever the laws, 
favoring an equal division, were established, the rights of the subject 
were earliest declared, and most successfully defended. It would have 
been useless fur the humble citizens of Spain to resist taxes, unless 
levied by their representatives, if they had been without lands and homes 
subject to assessment. The republics of Italy would not have furnished 
so much to admire, to pity and deplore, had primogeniture and entail 
blighted the spirit of mien upon which their happiness depended, as 
well as their individual and national pride. 

We have devoted much time to the history of France, for various ob- 
vious reasons: no country so fully illustrates the effects of these 
changes,—no other has passed from one extreme to the other, as France 
has done. ‘* The love of liberty was the ruling passion of their proge- 
nitors; the enjoyment of their best treasure ; the words that expressed 
that enjoyment, the most pleasing to the ear. They deserved, they as- 
sumed, they maintained, the honorable epithet of Fr: anks, or Freemen.” 
Whether the descendants of that indomitable race of conquerors are 
worthy of the flattering cognomen, in which their early progenitors took 
so much pride, is a question that cannot now be decided. F’or the honor 
of a country, rich in all the elements of national greatness,—the birth- 
place of distinguished warriors, and the seat of scientific discoveries,— 
for the honor of a people, who have been alternately the pride and glory, 
and the terror and the shame, of Europe,—who have stood highest in 
civilization and lowest in barbarity; it is to be hoped they may now 
commence that silent but triumphant answer, which centuries of individ- 
ual and national prosperity and greatness will justify. 

gut we need not confine ourselves to France alone; Encland, where 
these laws still prevail, furnishes many bold examples of their influence 
In England, as in France, the division of property and consequent in- 
crease of proprietors, have preceded, if tley have not themselves caused, 
every valuable concession. ‘The boasted balance of their governtinent,— 
the principal security of the people, and chief glory of their constitution. 
the House of Commons,—performed but an insignificant office in the gov- 
ernment, until afler the great barons were broken down by intestine 
wars, and their estates distributed among a large number of Jess lmpor- 
tant personages —less important by reason of the partition of territory. 
The death of Warwick, the last of those mighty arbiters of regal power, 
was the announcement of the commencement of a new era in the history 
of England. A succession of changes commenced, which succeeding 
events and circumstances converted to the most important purposes. 
Henry VIL. did little to quiet the disturbed elements of discontent, 
which survived the intestine wars of Henry VI. and Edward IV.; in- 
deed, we think his tyranny contributed to widen the breach between the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster, and thus weakened the power of 
the nobility. These individuals had maintained their privileges by mue 
tual support: but they now turned upon each other. This not only 
gave the common people a respite, but enabled them to gain many ad- 
Vantiges, which otherwise woula have been beyond their reach. An 
other class remained to be removed or humbled. This task was reserved 
for Henry VIII. : and fearlessly did he perform the work. ‘The ecclesi- 
astical edifice fell under the blows of the great reformer. The church- 
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lands were sold to a large number of commons, and did more to increase 
their importance than they did to benefit the king. The king, the lords, 
and the church, had formerly held almost all of the landed- -property ; but 
by the intestine wars under Henry VII., and the policy of Henry VIII, 
their lands were reduced to little more than one-third. The commons 
now began to exercise an important influence in the government. Griev- 
ances were spoken of, and subsidies considered. They had heard some- 
thing of the great charter, but had seen and felt but few of its beneficial 
effects ; it existed in name, but had few active powers; they now had its 
eal renewed, and contributed greatly to the security of the franchises it was 
intended to establish. It was this increasing power of the commons,—this 
growing importance of the people, that gave them the ascendancy over 
Charles I., and enabled Cromwell to make a further division of landed- 
property, after the battle of Naseby. ‘‘ Large domains, belonging to the 
crown, to the bishops, to cavaliers, and to the chapters, were seized, and 
either granted away, or put up at auction.” In this general spoliation 
of “ old and honorable families,’ and the creation of new ones, Crom- 
well performed the same office for England that Richelieu did for 
France. But his influence was checked; for early in the reign of Charles 
II., many of the cavaliers were put into possession of their “ ancient 
estates.’”’ The confiscations were considered void, and the king, eccle- 
siastics and nobility, re-entered on their estates. The proportion, how- 
ever, of small proprietors remained quite respectable—much greater 
even in the reign of Charles IL., than at the present. From these facts, 
appears, that the successive advances of the commons have been con- 
nected with the real property of the country as closely as the changes in 
France. That the rights and liberties of the peop le de spend upon the 
importance and influence of the commons, cannot be a subject of doubt. 
We have thus brietly referred to some of the historical facts connected 
with this subject; and would now ascertain, if possible, the causes of 
the changes which occupy so large a part of history. During the reign 
of feudalism, the common et ple had few, if any, acknowledged rights. 
Indeed, it seems impossible to degrade man more than he was at that 
period. for their lords they were compelled to perform the most degra- 
ding services, and in the most abject manner. Their highest reward 
was a smile from their oppressors,—their only hope, indulgence. For 
their lords, their lives were freely offered up when difficulties with others 
demanded the sacrifice,—from them they received subsistence and pro- 
tection, and to them everything, even the first blushes of the bridal hour, 
were yielded. ‘The early changes in this system were effected by the 
lords themselves, but unintentionally. The intestine wars taught the 
serfs their own power, and defeat weakened and destroyed their oppres- 
sors. Institutions and laws work silently, and not eatrequency produce 
the greatest re _— before we are aware of their tendency. ‘lhe minds 
people are subject to such infinitely multiplie d influ- 


and “hearts of 
delicate 


ences,—are affec ted by such gentle forces,—tinged by such 
hues and shades ; that it is difficult to govern them by any rules, without 
expanding or contracting the one, and warming or chilling the other. 
Progress is so deeply written on our nature, that it is almost impossible 
to prevent improvement. Our wanderings may be Jimited,—our limbs 
manacled ; but the fountain of our aspirations cannot be destroyed with- 
out the destruction of life. The source of our natural nobility—the 


mainspring of our intellectual and moral movements, are not within the 
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reach of man. It is upon these natural impulses of our nature,—these 
unutterable and irrepressible longings, that the improvement of our so- 
cial relations depends. ‘“ All true grandeur proceeds from mind—all ex- 
pansion belongs to it.” 

In our previous article we alluded to the fact, that the intelligence of 
aysociety, or body politic, depended upon the contributions of the dif- 
ferent members; and that the intelligent and virtuous were affected by 
the ignorant and vicious, and eo converso, If this be true, and we think 
it a self-evident fact, then the general improvement is best secured by 
such laws as act equally upon all classes and individuals. The best evi- 
dence, then, of advancement, is the constant approximation to such laws. 
The English and Scotch laws grew out of the system referred to, and 
were matured by the increasing importance of the coverument over indi- 
viduals. As the feudal lords yielded to the central power, the govern- 
ment assumed a more distinct character; but as the government was 
dependent upon the lords for the means of defence, they expected and 
received in their turn the privileg res and protection which enabled them 
to comply with the expectations of the government. ‘These privileges 
and this protection were secured chiefly by primogeniture and entail. 
When they were swept away in France, the aristocracy also disappeared. 
But of their influence the English have long been satisfied. Blackstone 
speaks of it in his commentaries, and others, before and since, have 
written of their importance. ‘‘[ do not by any means,” says Lord 
Brougham, “ wish to interfere with the power of making or barring en- 
tails. I consider the English law as hitting, very happily, the just 
medium between too great strictness and too great latitude in the dis 
position of landed property. Sufficient restraints upon perpetuities—upon 
endless settlements, are srovide d, to allow a free commerce in land, as 
far as that is consistent with the interests of agriculture and the exigen- 
cies of our mixed constitution ; while as much power ts given of annex- 
ing estates to families as may prevent a minute division of property, and 
preserve the aristocratic branch of the government.” During the reign 
of Henry VIII., when the papists in Ireland furnished objects for the 
vengeance of an exasperated monarch, the first blow was directed against 
these laws. By this they hoped to break down the families of influence, 
and then. by abridging the right of settlement, and preventing the papists 
from acquiring an interest in 1 inded property, either directly or indirectly, 
in fee or in trust, they expected to effect their destruction. But these 
acts were not considered sufficiently speedy ; the inventive imaginations 
and vindictive spirit of those liberal- minded apostles of the Anglican 
Church disgraced themselves by the passage of laws, encouraging the 
children of papists to rebel against parental authority, and as a compen- 
sation for this species of treason, they were rewarded with the substance 
of the father. The wife had her reward also, for disregarding the ties 
so essential to her happiness and honor, and upon the faithful observance 
of which the nobility of her character depends. 

No people can be prosperous and happy where their liberties are un- 
certain and their property insecure; much less can they improve when 
the first depends upon the variable dispositions of arbitrary rulers, and the 
last is the fruit of their gratuities, P roperty of any desc ription, either 
improves the individual by increasing his advantages, or injures him by 
stimulating the passions, and thus precipitating him to the bottom. 
Landed property differs, however, from personal, in its influences; it 
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connects him more permanently with the country; it seems to invest him 
with greater stability of character, and to inspire him with a higher esti- 
mate of his own importance. These are the necessary results of the laws 
which require more formality and solemnity in the transfer of lands, and 
which give the proprietor certain privileges and distinctions not enjoyed 
by others. 

These are a few of the reasons for abolishing primogeniture and en- 
tail, but there are others of equal importance. The division of estates 
and increase of proprietors, has the effect of strengthening the govern- 
ment. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the sneer of the English reviewer, 
at this argument, isthe result of presumption or of wilful ignorance. Ifa 
national debt, held by the citizens, strengthens the government, afford- 
ing greater securily against internal violence than frowning forts and 
bristling bayonets, will not an interest in lands, which cannct be car- 
ried off or destroyed, be a greater security? We are answered that the 
government may be destroyed without sinking or otherwise affecting the 
lands, which is ‘undoubtedly true; but are they not forfeited by rebellion 
and treason? The security of government, however, does not consist in 
the fear of forfeiture or loss; these may check the timid, but will have 
little effect upon those upon whom all governments depend. ‘The best, 
the surest foundation is laid in the stimulant given to the moral and in- 
tellectual improvements of man. By the partition of lands, homes are 
ereated for a greater number of the citizens, and the means of employ- 
ment given, in which their truest happiness is found. It not only fur- 
nishes employment, but it stimulates labor, and thus secures the full en- 
joyment of pleasures commensurate with the highest faculties of the soul. 

Place man in such independent circumstances—surround his home 
with the securities of law—enrich it with domestic affections, and he has 
something beyond price to contend for—to Jive for. The government 
may oppress him; he will bear with it until a reme dy can be effected by 
peaceful means. On one side stands his home ; he still has a sacred 
retreat, and in its enjoyments and pleasures, hopes and affections: all else 
may be forgotten. On the other, forfeiture and ruin, not only of political 
advantages, but those nearer and dearer relations and enjoyments which 
cluster around the family circle. Since writing the above, our attention 
has been directed to a recent work of Mr. Guizot, in which he uses the 
following language :—-‘‘ Moveable property, or capital, may procure a 
man all the advantages of wealth; but property in land gives him mach 
more than this. It gives him a place in the domain of the world—it 
unites his life with the life which animates all creation. Landed property 
is the establishment of man as sovereign in the midst of nature. It satis- 
fies not only his wants and his desires, but tastes deeply implanted in his 
nature. For his family it creates that domestic country called home, 
with all the living sympathies, and all the future hopes and projects which 
people it. * * * Jt also affords a field for activity the most favora- 
ble to his moral development, the most suited to inspire a just sentiment 
of his nature and powers.” In speaking of the revolutionary spirit of his 
country, and of the condition of the government, he says, they can be 
corrected only by the moral and intellectual tendencies of the age. And 
to the Aom:s of France he looks with the greatest confidence. ‘“ The 
family is now, more than ever, the first element and last rampart of 
society. It is in domestic life that the ideas and the virtues which form 
a counterpoise to the excessive and ungoverned movement, excited in 
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the great centres of civilization, are found. The tumult of business and 
pleasure, temptation and strife, which reigns in our great cities, would 
soon throw the whole of society into a deplorable state of ferment and 
dissolution, if domestic life, with its calm activity, its permanent inte- 
rests, and its fixed property, did not oppose solid barriers throughout the 
country to the restless waves of this strong sea. It is in the: bosom of 
domestic life, and under its influences, that private, the basis of public 
morality, is most securely maintained. * * * Home, the abode of 
stability and morality, also contains the hearth at which all our affections 
and all our self-devotion are kindled; it is in the circle of the family 
that the noblest parts of our uature find satisfaction, and they would seek 
for it elsewhere in vain; it is from that circle, when circumstances de- 
mand, that they can go forth to adorn and bless society.” 

We have made this long extract, not only to support the position 
already taken, but to sustain us in some remarks we design making, upon 
our own political and social relations. 

From these facts, we think the division of landed property highly im- 
portant to society, and that the natural order is dis tur be d wherever the 
laws have a contrary tendency. By this means man’s highest powers— 
his noblest energies—are stimulated ; and in the same proportion the gov- 
ernment will be strengthened. 

A very close observer, and truly philosophical writer, in speaking of our 
institutions, says: ‘1 am surprised that ancient and modern jurists have 
not attributed to these laws (of descent) a greater influence on human 
affairs; it is true they belong to civil affairs, but they ought, never- 
theless, to be placed at the head of all political institutions—for 
while laws are only the symbol of a nation’s condition, they exercise 
a considerable influence upon its social state. They have, moreover, 
@ sure and uniform manner of operating upon socie ty—afle cling as 
it were generations yet unborn.’ By something like an equal division 
of property the power of individuals is balanced; and as the in- 
fluences of individuals approximate in character and.weight, the force 
of law increases; for all are equally interested in its protection. ‘I 
know not,” ue the last author quoted, “upon the whole, whether 
society loses by the change; but I am inclined to believe that man, 
individually, is a gainer by it. In proportion as the Manners and laws 
become democratic, the relation of father and son become more intimate 
and more affectionate ; rules and authority are less talked of; confidence 
and tenderness are oftentimes increased ; and it would “‘ seem that the 
natural bond is drawn closer in proportion as the social bond is loosened. 
Though the father is not hedged in with ceremonial respect, his sons at 
least accost him with confidence; no settled form of speech is appropri- 
ated to the mode of addressing him; out they speak to him constantly, 
and are ready to consult him day by day: the master and the constituted 
ruler have vanished—the father remains.” If these are indeed the legiti- 
mate effects of our laws of descent and distribution, we may congratulate 
ourselves upon their existence. But if they have Such influences on the 
relation of the father and son, havethey not more on that of brothers? All 
cause of bitterness is removed in the equality to which they are reduced ; 
each one is thrown upon his own exertions—has equal opportunities and 
similar dependencies. Their brotherhoed is fully recoonized; and they there- 
fore mingle together without ill-feeling or embarrassment. The inheritance 
is divided, but the hearts are more firmly united. But it is not alone upon 
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the family in their domestic relations that these laws act; for by acting upon 
it, you most effectually act upon the body politic. All improvements of 
every description, must and do commence at the fireside; and the only 
sure basis of government is formed in the security which the laws ex- 
tend to these nurseries of public and private virtue. 

But am objection has been made to the division of estates, on the 
grounds of economy. It is urged that large farms are more profitable— 
that they yield more, and are less expensive in proportion to the number 
of acres cultivated. Facts, however, do not sustain the friends of primo- 
geniture and entail in this statement. The evidence in France and 
England is opposed to it; but Holland and Switzerland have furnished 
more direct and positive contradictions. In Belgium, where the two 
systems were fully and fairly tried, the result was anything but favorable 
to large estates. 

M. Passy says, (in a work on this subject,) that “ Belgium had 
two zones of arable country completely different from each other. In the 
Walloon district the system of large farms prevailed: and, notwithstand- 
ing the nature! richness of the scil, the returns from such farms were small. 
The district lying between Ghent and Antwerp, the country of Waas and 
Termonde, was, on the contrary, entirely covered with small farms; and 
these lands, originally sterile, had become admirably fertile. Nowhere 
was the land let at so high a rate—was there so much live stock reared— 
or a more dense population in the enjoyment of so much comfort. At the 
sight of so striking a contrast, it was perfectly natural for Belgian agricultu- 
ral writers to hesitate in awarding the preference to large farms; indeed, 
some of them went so far as to denounce them as nuisances of which the 
country should be cleared; and, in 1760, the states of Hainault actually 
passed a law for their suppression.” ‘ The contrast,’ says the same 
author, ‘“‘ was equally great between the poverty and sloth on the large 
farms in the Roman states, and the prosperous activity on the small 
farms in Lombardy and Tuscany.” This authority is sufficient to satisfy 
the impartial; but additional evidence may be found in every agricultural 
district in our own country. Small farms are better a than 
large ones, for various reasons—first, they are cultivated by the 1 ae 
tors themselves. Again, it is important to make them yield as much as 
possible, and to make them last as long as possible. Large farms are 
farmed out; or labor is employed to cultivate them. In either case the 
interest necessary to secure a faithful cultivation is wanting; and less, 
therefore, is m: ide, while the soil is injure :d more. 

Adam Smith condemns these laws, as contrary to the interests of 
family as well as of society, and Baron de Stael Holstein is of the 
same opinion, even in an economical point. De Tocqueville and Guizot 
also agree in condemning these laws. 

If these laws cannot be defended on the grounds of economy—if they 
do not strengthen the government, but weaken and corrupt it—if they 
fail to inspire those kind feelings and generous impulses, vpon which our 
social and individual happiness and improvement so much depend—if, 
under their influence; the intellectual faculties are restrained, and the 
moral forces of our nature enfeebled ; then the period of their existence 
has well-nigh closed. Neither the force of custom—the swollen power 
of the lords of the soil—nor the iron rule of monarchy, will be able to 
keep them longer in the statute books of England, or any other country. 

While our principal object has been to distil some benefit from this dry, 
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and to most persons, uninteresting subject, by a reference to the history 
for turning from their illiberal and un- 
just institutions to our own, with a pride equi illed only by our gratitude 
for the distinguished privilege s which are our opssegee ir birthright. If we 
turn to the agricultural or manufacturing districts, or to the commercial 

cities on the sea-board, the same unexampled aie i rity meets the eye. 
In whatever light we contemplate our country, it will prove itself wo thy 
of the great founders of the Republic, and of the best labors and warmest 
affections of their descendants., If we look for the sources of our 
national strength in- peace and defence in war, we will find them treasured 
up in the hearts of a contented and prosperous people. The strength of 
our Union is found in the independence of the members, and the glory of 
the nation in the weakness of the government. We have but few frown- 
and less are needed. Our chief means of de- 


of others, we will now be excused 


ing forts around our coasts, 
fence is found in the interior—every cottage is a school for warriors of a 
new but unyielding character; and every heart a citadel, which cannot 
be stormed or successfully besieged. Without an army we conquered, 
and have since maintained our independence. Our rapidly increasing 
commerce has been defended, and the sanctity of our flag triumphantly 
maintained. All this, however, might have been accomplished under a 
different form of government; but other difficulties tested our institu- 
tions while in their infancy—difficulties resulting from the unsettled 
policy of the country. T he various opinions—local pr judices, and infi- 
nitely multiplied interests, demanded the most liberal concessions and 
compromises. ‘These were made at the proper time, and in such a man- 
ner as to insure them in the future, should circumstances require it. ‘To 
this spirit, which has been and may be again, the salvation of our confede- 
racy—the peace and quiet of our cottage homes—the affection and virtue 
of our unpretending domestic circles, have contributed the largest pro- 
portion. ‘Through their influence we have been able to withstand com- 
mercial distress, and that which is frequently worse—unnatural prospe rity. 

We have overcome sectional bitterness, and the gigantic power of co rrupt 
central institutions. ‘The shocks of contending parties have contributed 
to fix more permanently the foundation of our liberties, while the decay 
of other governments have added strength to our own. How much of 
this prosperity has naturally and necessarily resulted from the agricultural 
character of our country—from the influence of our small farms, and laws 
of descent and distribution—no one can say. These, in connection with, 
and as a part and parcel of our republican measures, have worked out 
the great problem of self-government most satisfactorily to the civilized 
world. In the establishment of our govermment, a whole continent was 
thrown opeu to the energetic and persevering of all countries. Land 
which, at that period more than the present, increased the importance of 
the possessor, was offered to all. Under such circumstances, it was of 
little importance to the time-worn and weather-beaten wanderer, how 
many lords of the soil and merchant princes of the seas he left behind ; 
a new and boundless territory, as fertile as any on earth, diversified with 
hills and valleys, containing vast navigable rivers and ‘inland seas, and 
almost every variety of climate, lay open before him. On it hope fixed 
her ever wakeful eye; and to it the weary feet were turned with unfalter- 
ing steps. As it was then, and is now, a sure asylum for the oppressed 
of every clime, may it ever be—worthy of their and our unshaken con- 


fidence and noblest exertions. 
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MABAT. 


Marat can advance but a slight pretension to a place among the states- 
men of the Revolution. As an historical personage, however, “his charac- 
ter is a remarkable one. Like his form and features, it bears upon it 
the mark of a striking individuality. No series of historical portraits of 
those times would be complete without him, for few men played a bolder 
part, or exercised a more potent influence upon the public mind than he. 
In that grand revolutionary ¢a4leau which rises up before the imagina- 
tion, like spectral figures to the natural vision amid the scenic illusions 
of the stage, none can fail at once to recognize the sanguinary prophet of 
Jacobinism. There he stands—that depraved and squalid figure—mock- 
ing, with scornful lip, the wild tempest which rages around him; his 
bony finger pointing out with convulsive eagerness “the victims doomed 
for the slaughter—his maniac eye flashing through the darkness which 
clouds his pathway—his demoniac laugh ringing out wild and shrill 
above the diapason of the earthquake that rocks the capitol ! 

Jean Paut Marat was a native of Switzerland. His parents were 
Protestants. He was born at Bondry, in Neuchatel, in the year 1744; 
was carefully educated, and displayed in his youth a decided taste for 
natural philosophy and the physical sciences. Nature had bestowed on 
him a most unprepossessing exterior. He was diminutive in stature, 
scarcely five feet* in height; his form was ill-shaped—his head large— 
his features strongly marked and dis torted, and his complexion sallow ; 
with nothing to relieve his repulsive ugliness save a bright and piercing 
eye, which, in his last years, had in its glances a wildness that was some- 
times attributed to insanity. His mind was almost the counterpart of 
such a body—distorted, eccentric, unlike that of his species. He was 
imperious and violent in temper, petulant and vindictive, with a morose, 
cold and selfish disposition, united with the most extravagant conceptions 
of his own’ ability.t 

Marat devoted himself with ardor to the study of the natural sciences. 
These constituted his favorite pursuit, not o nly i in youth but through his 
whole life, up to the beginning of his revolutionary career. He studied 
medicine at Paris, at which place he commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession ; but he met with little success, and remained in poverty and in- 
digence. Brissot, who knew him well, says of him, that he not only sus- 
pected Marat of being a quack and a charlatan, but knew him to be a 
notorious liar. As an instance of this latter accomplishment, Brissot 
mentions that Marat told him of his prodigious success in the practice of 
medicine, which was so great that, on his debué at Paris, he was paid 


* French measure. 


t Brissot, his colleague in the Cony ention, speaks of Marat’s character thus:—“ He 
had but a single passion, that of being foremost in the career which he was ranning 
Anxiety for fame was his disease, for he had not that of avarice. He loved no man, 
and Lad no beliefin virtae. He was selfish—never bestowed praise on any writer, 


aud seemed as if all talents and all genius were concentrated in himself.”’ 
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thirty-six livres for every visit, and had not time sufficient for all the con- 
sultations to which he was called. 

Marat subsequently quitted the practice of medicine, which he said 
was in Paris only the profession of a quack, and unworthy of him, and 
thenceforth devoted his whole time to the study of natural philo sophy. 
Brissot also mentions an instance of his quackery, that, although he had 
renounced his profession, yet, from time to time, he sold remedies, which 
he warranted, and was always careful to» name the price. A wart oan 
Brissot’s finger having struck his eye, Marat sent him, unasked it seems, 
a bottle of very limpid water, for which he took from ‘the patient twelve 
livres. Brissot made no use of the remedy. 

In the year 1775 Marat went to Engl: ind, and resided for a time in 
Edinburgh, where he t aught the F rench language. While here he held 
himself out as the champion of liberal principles; and wrote and pub- 
lished a book, entitled the ‘Chains of Slavery,” in which he attempted 
to unmask the corruptions of the court and of the administration. Marat 
subsequently told the most abominable lies to his credulous friend Brissot, 
about the sensation this work had produced in England, and the reputa- 
tion it had acquired for its author ; how he had bee +n rewarded by valua- 
ble presents—by admission into corporations, and by being presented 
with the freedom of several cities! 

bout the same time Marat published a treatise on the “ Principles of 
Man,” which appeared in three volumes, and which was afterwards bur- 
lesqued by the witty and sarcastic pen of Voltaire, He was also the 
author of various other works, principally upon medical and philosophical 
subjecis, which are said to display no little learning and acuteness of 
mind, 

As a philosopher, Marat was indefatigable in his researches and labors, 
It is recorded of him that, insensible to the pleasures of the table, or to 
the enjoyments of life, he consecrated all his time and his money to philo- 
sophical experiments ; nor is it denied, that he made some new and valua- 
ble scientific discoveries, and that his experiments were ingenious and 
original, particularly these upon light. His system of optics, together 
with that of a fellow-countryman, M. de Saussure, for some time occu- 
pied the attention of the learned world. Marat kept up a correspondence 
with various men of learning upon these subjects, among whom was Bar- 
baroux, afierwards his colleague in the Convention. 

Marat’s hatred was excited against the members of the Academy of 
Sciences, and it was one of his most intense passions to humble. They 
had treated his first essays with reg'ect and contempt, and Marat, doubt- 
Jess, had some cause for his hatred. Brissot himself says, that their con- 
duct toward him was unjust, and he does not hesitate to express his dis- 
gust at the “insolence and despotism with which they treated a philoso- 
pher, because he did not, like themselves, wear a gown.” They were 
enraged at his experiments on light, fre and electricity, and never would 
acknowledge anything new or valuable in any of his theories. It was a 
ruling passion with Marat through life, to overthrow established systems, 
and destroy the reputation of celebrated men. To gratify this passion, 
as well as to humble the pride of the academy, he applied himself for a 
long time to making experiments on light, with the view of overturning 
Newton’s principles of optics. Some of these experiments were wit- 
nessed by I’ranklin, who, it is said, was highly delighted with them, and 
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expressed great admiration at the ingenuity of Marat. Marat also pre- 
tended that he had made discoveries on electricity which overthrew the 
system of Franklin ; but Franklin, says Brissot, was not the dupe of his 
quackery. An instance of the crabbed temper ‘and insolence of Marat is 
related by Brissot, in connexion with these experiments. The celebrated 
Volta, distinguished for his discoveries on electric ity, called to see him 
perform some of his philosophical feats, but he had scarcely repeated a 
few of them, and heard one or two objections from Volta, than he insult- 
ed his visitor grossly without attempting to answer the objections. 

In these employments, pursuing his philosophical experiments in oppo- 
sition to all the philosophers and the academies; attacking, without dis- 
crimination, established systems, and the reputations of celebrated men, 
Marat continued until the opening of the Re volution. He was the Dio- 
genes among the philosophers of that day; they kept aloof from him, and 
did not even criticise his experiments, fe arful by doing so of adding to 
his celebrity. He does not appear at this time to have had any taste for 

olitics, or to have entered upon any political discussion.* 

He was living in comparative poverty in Paris. His habits were sim- 
ple, even austere, and his wants few and easily supplied. He had formed 
a connexion with a lady of rank, a certain Marquise de L , a woman 
of accomplished mind and elegant manners, who, being separated from 
her husband, had put herself under the care of Marat, as a physician. 
The connexion of such a woman with a man of such violent temper, and 
disagreeable manners and person as Marat, was a matter of no little sur- 
prise.t 

The philosopher had also risen to the dignified station of veterinary 
surgeon to the stables of the Count d’ Artois, which place he held at the 
commencement of the revolutionary excitements. He was, therefore, in 
reality, a pensioner of the court, eating its bread, and living upon its 
bounty, at the very time he took it into his head to become a politician 
and a patriot. The breaking out of the revolutionary troubles fired his 
convulsive brain, and roused his exaggerated imagination. Deserting 
the field of philosophy for that of politics, he entered upon his course 
with the same views, the same motives, the same feelings that had always 
actuated him—a disappointed ambition, humbled and discouraged by the 
obstacles it had encountered—a morose and misanthropic disposition, 
soured with the world on account of the neglect and contempt that he 
had always received—an intensely vain and egotistical nature, hating all 

mankind because they refused to acknowledge his superiority, or appre- 
ciate what he conceived to be his own merits; these were the main 
sources of Marat’s revolutionary ardor. ; 

Ceasing his attacks upon Newton, Helvetius, Franklin and the philoso- 
phers, and his labors to overturn their systems, he set himself to work 
with the same vindictive and persevering spirit to attack the court and 
the aristocracy, and to overturn the established system of government 
and society. 





* So late as 1786 or ’87, Brissot, in a conversation with Marat, asked him why, in- 
stead of warring against the academies, and the systems of philosophers, he did not 
enter upon political discussions, and labor with the patriots to overturn despotism. 
Marat answered, that he would rather continue his experiments in peace, because 
philosophy did not lead to the Bastile, and he intimated an opinion, that the French 
people were not sutliciently ripe—not suflicieutly courageous to support a revolution. 

+ Brissot. 
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Marat’s first visible appearance upon the revolutionary stage is on the 
14th of July, 1789, the day of the taking of the Bastile. He had a few 
days previous given “ printed advice’”’ to the people to abstain from vio- 
lence. On this day he was among the crowd on the Pout de Neuf when 
a troop of hussars approached for the purpose of reconnoitering. Marat 
coming up to the commanding officer, summoned him, in the name of 
the people, to alight and give up his arms; the officer obeyed, and the 
soldiers, after being disarmed, were dismissed on their parol. After the 
fall of the Bastile, Marat did not hesitate to make this simple circum- 
stance the ground of a claim upon popular favor, arrogating to himself a 
large share of the glory of the day. 

His zeal in the revolutionary cause was now rapidly rising into a kind 
of frenzy. He undertook to harangue the populace of the section in 
which he lived, but his efforts were received with shouts of derisiou and 
contempt. He was never able, as a speaker, to express himself with 
fluency, and his shrill and discordant voice, his violent and exaggerated 
manner, his deformed figure and slovenly attire, excited among even the 
lowest spectators only the emotions of pity or ridicule. ‘They made sport 
of his person, treate ‘d him with a mock gr: ivity, ran against him, trod 
upon his toes ; but to all these studied insults, he opposed the stoic insen- 

sibility and disdain of a nature that had become thoroughly callous, and 

of a heart utte rly indifferent either to the love, or the hatred and con- 
tempt of his fellows. His dogged perseverance was equal to his wonder- 
ful impudence and arrogance; the insults he received did not in the 
slightest degree deter him from again and again repeating his efforts ; the 
scorn with which he was treated he returned with the disdain of a cynic 
philosopher, and he consoled himself with the comfortable reflection, that 
the people despise 2d only because they could not compre hend him. 

The Revolution awakened all the intellectual activity of the French 
capitol. {t ushered in the age of journalism. The press became the 
echo of the popular excitement. A spirit of free and fearless discussion, 
hitherto unknown, was manifest on every side, and a multitude of daily 
and weekly newspapers deluged the c: ipitol* and all France. Mirabeau, 
in his Courier de Province, had sounded the first blast on this “ speaking 
trumpet of the Revolution,” as it had been aptly called. Presently a host 
of journalists sprang up on every side, each emulously pressing forward 
in the race of progress and reform. The Revolution of Paris, a weekly 
paper, edited by Loustalot, had a circulation of 200,000. Its motto was 
strongly characteristic of the times—‘* The great appear to us great only 
because we are on our knees—lct us rise!’ Brissot edited La Patriote 
Francais, and the philosopher, Condorcet, La Chronique de Paris; the 
Discours de la Lanterne was written by the brilliant and witty, though 
versatile, Camille Desmoulins. Below these swarmed a host of minor 
journals, some on the extremest verge of radical democracy, such as the 
Annales Patriotiques, by Carra—the Bouche de Fer, by Fauchet—the 
Orateur du Peuple, by Frérou, and the Journal des Fae obins , by Laclos 
It was upon this boundless and stirring field that the cynic al spirit of 
Marat now prempted him to enter. He commenced his journal, L’ Ami 
du Peuple- trom which was derived his subsequent title of ‘ People’s 
Friend ’’—a publication the most radical, the most violent, the most cor- 
rupting of the public morals of any that had preceded it, or of any that 
was destined to succeed it, if we except, perhaps, alone, Hebert’s infa- 
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mous Pére Duchesne. Brissot, who had been the friend of Marat before 
the Revolution, when every other man’s hand was against him—who had 
followed his experiments for several years, and had done various acts of 
kindness for him out of pure good feeling and compassion, such as pub» 
lishing extracts from his works, with commendatory notices, procuring him 
a sale for his books and chests of instruments, and even sharing his purse 
with him when he was in distress, now undertook to advertise Marat’s 
£’ Ami du Peuple with a eulogium, little thinking, as he says, ‘‘ that a 
writer who had any respect for himself could become so degraded as to 
make use of a style so vile, scandalous and atrocious, or violate every 
principle, every law, so far as to calumniate the most virtuous men, and 
preach massacre and pillage !” 

Marat’s paper soon became notorious in the capitol. It was filled with 
the most intemperate language and violent invective ; with the grossest 
abuse of the royal family and the court ; with denunciations of the aris- 
tocracy, and with the most fulsome adulations of the people. It was 
eagerly circulated and read among the lowest dregs of the populace, and 
its author at once acquired an unenviable celebrity. ‘The influence of 
this print was the more wide-spread and dangerous, inasmuch as its most 
exaggerated and violent articles were penned with a certain vigor of style, 
and with a fearless independence of tone, that chimed in with the highly 
excited state of the public feeling. Nor can it be denied, that Marat, 
with all his extravagance and frenzy, possessed an acute and ready mind, 
and an intellect an once clear and penetrating. His mind may possibly 
have bordered on insanity, as has been supposed, but we cannot help 
thinking, there was too much ** method in his madness” for any one to 
have sustained against him the plea of lunacy. He was no more insane 
in laboring to overthrow existing government and society than he had 
been in making his ingenious philosophic experiments in order to over- 
throw the academy; no more mad in attacking Lafayette and Mirabeau, 
than he had been in applying all the astuteness of his intellect to destroy 
the reputations of Newton and Franklin. 

Marat, though accused of cowardice, certainly exhibited in the earlier 
years of the Revolution a moral courage, whic h would have been hi; ghiy 
creditable to a better man. Of all the prominent journalists, he alone, 
by his violence and imprudence, exposed himself to constant persecution, 
and was obliged, for months at :. time, to lie concealed in caverns and 
cellars, to escape the arm of the law. Soon after the fall of the Bastile 
he publicly declared in his paper taat the National Assembly was too full 
of aristocrats to accomplish anything, and that all the service it could 
now do the public was, to dissolve a make room for a better. He also 
denounced the Municipality, sitting at the Hotel de Ville, as a set of im- 
beciles and idiots, for which outrage they launched their writ of arrest at 
him, but he esc: ped, and concealed himself in some subterranean abode, 
from which his paper continued regularly to issue, filled with more violent 
language than before. Again and again were warrants issued for this 
man, but always without success. Among his defenders was Danton, 
who declared, that in a case of persecution like Marat’s, “‘ force ought to 
be resisted by force.’’ In the year 1790, Lafayette in person, at the head 
of a party of patrols, besieged his house, but Marat found refuge at the 
abode of an actress, whose husband, a partisan of his, was induced to 
admit him. In the various attempts made to arrest him, he managed to 
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conceal himself in cellars, in the vaults of the Cordeliers, and the ob- 
scurest corners of Paris, from which he sent forth his paper, which regu- 
larly appeared, and was openly hiwked about the streets, assuming a 
more ferocious and uncompromising tone, as its author became inflamed 
by the persecutions that were unceasingly waged against him. 

The pen of Marat was not confined to general subjects. He never 
hesitated to attack individuals ; and his journal was constantly filled with 
bitter and savage personalities. The reputation of the most exalted pa- 
triot was not safe from his assaults. He collected, with indefatigable 
industry, from every quarter, facts, circumstances, suspicions, and de- 
nounced his victim with a fury and an audacity that seemed nearer akin 
to the nature of a fiend than a man. One by one the leaders of the Revo- 
lution were pierced by the poisoned shafts of this moral outcast. He 
saw aristocrats all around him, even among the most accredited patriots, 
and he attacked all alike, without partiality and without discrimination. 
fle was one of the first to penetrate the designs of Mirabeau, and he as- 

sailed that distinguished man in the full blaze of his px pularity. Accord- 

ing to lim, the Assembly was full of traitors; it was necessary to erect 
eight hundred gibbets, for as many of the national deputies, and to hang 
up Mirabeau upon the first of them. Lafayette, too, at the head of the 
National Guard at that time, the most powerful and one of the most 
popular men in France, he denounced with the same bitterness. The 
following is an extract from one of those papers, which he hurled forth 
like fire-brands, to kindle into fury the passions of the multitude :— 


“What is Lafayette doing—is he a dupe or an accomplice?) Why does he 
leave free the avenues of the palace, which is only open for vengeance or flight? 
Why do we leave the Revolution incomplete, and also leave in the hands of our 
crowned enemy, still in tae midst of us, the time to overcome and destroy it? 
Do you not see that specie is disappearing and assignats discredited? What 
means the assembling en your frontier of emigrants and armed bedies, who are 
advancing to enclose you in a circle of iron? What are your ministers doing? 
W hy is not the property of emigrants confiscated, their houses burnt, their heads 
set ata price? In whose hands are arms? In the hands of traitors. Who 
command your troops? Traitors. Who hold the keys of your strong places! 
‘Traitors, traitors, traitors—everywhere traitors; and in this palace of treason, 
the king of traitors, the king! Watch!—watch!—a great blow is preparing—is 
ready to burst; if you do not prevent it by a counter blow, more sudden, more 
terrible, the people and liberty are annihilated !”” 


By such terrible appeals was this man, an outcast from society, pro- 
scribed by the law, shut up by day in his subterranean cavern, and 
prowling at night by stealth through the deserted streets of the city, 
slowly and surely corrupting the public morals, and familiarizing the 
minds of the people with ideas of terror and bloodshed. 

After the close of the Constituent Assembly, the terrible influence of 
this strange man upon the public mind became more and more visible. 
He preached in his journal openly, revolt, pillage, murder and bloodshed. 
His mind, accustomed to abstractions and philosophical speculations, was 
gradually maturing a system the most atrocious that ever entered into the 
head of civilized man. According to his ideas, society needed purifica- 
tion—the country was full of aristocrats who ought to be exterminated. 
He computed that it was necessary to massacre 260,000 partizans of the 
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old order of things in mass, and without discrimination; liberty and 
equality could be propitiated only by a holocaust of human victims. For 
the task of purifying society, he proposed that a dictator should be ap- 
pointed, with the sole power to point out victims and order them to death; 
and that this dictator should have a cannon ball attached to his leg, in 
order that he might be always in the power of the people. Another of 
his favorite measures was, that the Assembly should cause the aristocrats 
to be marked, by ordering them to wear a white ribbon, and pass a de- 
cree, making it lewful for any one to kill them when three or more were 
fouid together. The fact of his having conceived a system so horrid 
aud revolting, seems to countenance the opinion that Marat was actually 
amaniac. But this opinion is strangely shaken when we turn to his 
writings, and glance over those clear, forcible, nervous sentences, some 
of which strike upon the heart like the point of a dagger.* It is to be 
observed, however, that the open avowal of these atrocious sentiments 
was re ceived with i wrror by all save the worst part of the Parisian popu- 
lace ; and it must be recorded to the credit of the Legislitive Assembly, 
that it passed a decree of accusation against the agitator, and endeavored 
to bring bim to trial. Marat, however, escaped this time, finding refuge 
in the house of an obscure advocate, where le lay concealed until alter 
the eveuts of the 10th of August. 

It was in this retreat that Barbaroux, with whom he had formerly cor- 
responded on philosophical subjects, was prevailed upon, just on the eve 
of the insurrection, to visit him. Marat unfolded in detail his execrable 
system to the young patriot, who listened to these imsane ravings with 
ill-concealed disgust and horror. He entered upon an arithmetical calcu- 
lation, showing how two hundred and sixty thousand aristocrats might be 
massacred in one day. ‘* Give me,” said he, “* two hundred Neapolitans, 
the knife in their right hand, and a muff in’ their left to serve fora 
buckler, and with these [ will traverse France and complete the Revolu- 
tion.” Wearied with the life he had been forced to lead for two years 
past at Paris, where he had been hunted like an outlaw or a wild beast, 
from one place of concealment to another, he begged Barbaroux to send 
him in disguise with a letter of recommendation to Marseilles, hoping, 
in that city, so enthusiastically republican, to be better appreciated than 


* Read, for example, the following, in which he relates a conversation with Robes- 
Pierre : 

“The first word he addressed to me was areproach for having dipped my pen in 
the blood of the enemies of liberty—for always speaking of the cord, the axe and the 
poiguard ; cruel words, which unquestionably my heart would distvow, and my princi- 
ples discredit. [ undeceived him. ‘ Learn,’ I said, ‘ that my credit wiih the people 
does not depend on my ideas. buton my audacity, the daring impetuosity of my mind, 
my cries of rage, despair, aud fury, against the wretches who unpede the action of the 


Revolution.’ 
* - * * * « * * 


“Tf T had had in my hands the arms of the people, after the decree against the garri- 


son of Naucy, I would have decimated the deputies who confirmed it. Alter the infor- 
mation of the events of the 5th and 6th ot October, if would have immolated every 
judge on the pile ; alter the massacre of the Champ-de-Mars, had [but had two thou- 


sail men, animated with the same resentment as myse lf I would have gone at their 
head to stab Lafayette in the midst of his battalions of brigands, burnt the king in his 
palace, aud cut the throats of our atrocious representatives on their very seats.’ Even 
Robespierre, he tells us, listened to him with affright and turned pale. “I left him,” 
adds Marat, “ with sumething like contempt. I had seen an honest mun, but nota 
stalegman.” 
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at Paris. But Barbaroux, whose generous nature revolted at these mon- 
strous ideas, refused, and left the wretch, whom he thought insane, to his 
own murderous reveries. 

During the insurrection of the 10th of August, and the attack upon 
the palace, Marat, fearful for his personal safety, lay concealed ina 
cellar, where, it is said, Danton had secreted him. When the issue of the 
contest was known he emerged from his dark retreat, and all danger 
being over, was seen ostentatiously displaying himself with a drawn sword, 
and parading at the head of the Marsellaise through the streets of Paris, 
he subterranean life of this moral lusus natur@ was now at an end. 
Henceforth, he left his cavernous abodes, and stalked abroad openly into 
the light of day. The mystic oracles of this dark prophet of evil were no 
more heard to issue from the bowels of the earth—no man knowing 
whence they came; nor by the fitful torch-light, amid the gloom of 

caverns and church-vaults, did be any longer prepare his unhe ly incanta- 
tions; but emerging from his dark retreat, he walked abroad, ‘‘ like the 
pestile nce at noon-day,” unchallenged, among the busy thousands of the 
capital, upon w hose be wil lered ears again fell the harsh croaking of that 
fiend like voice, which rose louder and wilder than before above the 
stillness which terror was already spreading like a pall over the doomed 
city ! 

Afier the fall of the throne, the journal of Marat, now safe from public 
persecution, assumed a more extravagant and licentious tone than ever. 
He changed its name, and the Ami du Peuple became the Journal de la 
Republique. The fortune of the agitator was evidently rising with the 
times. He succeeded in procuring what he called ‘ ‘the restoration” of 
no less than four printing presses of royalist establishments, which had 
been suppressed on the downfall of the king, and which he insisted had 
been snatched away froin him, in less palmy days, by “ the traitor, La- 
fayette!” In the new insurrectional municipality , which met at the 
Hotel de Ville, Marat, in company with Robespierre, had a seat, and 
even a seat of honor—a tribune particuliere was assigned him. So 
strangely had the times changed! The moral outcast, the mutineer of 
society, lying in cellars and dungeons, execrated by all mankind, wasnow 
not only tolerated and endured, but raised to the dignity of a legisl: itor 
in the municipal council, and even assigned a seat of honor in the turbu- 
lent body of which he was a member! 

The circumstances which led to the September massacre, have been 
already briefly narrated in the preceding sketch of Danton. Marat was 
@ prominent actor in this tragedy. The imminence of the public danger 
which drove other minds to despair, merely furnished the occasion for 
him to plot, and partially carry out his cold-blooded and merciless system 
of exterinination. The arrests during the forty-eight hours, were made 
by the committee of surveillance over which he presided. While three 
handred midnight assassins were marching from prison to prison, and 
piling up the court-yards of the Abbaye, the Bicétre, and La Force, with 
heaps of slain, Mar: at looked on with demoniace satisfaction, gloating over 
the carnage with the cold eye of that horrible philosophy which made 
him upon system a monster and a fiend. It is even said of him that he 
proposed to set the prisons on fire! And when the work of carnage 
was ended, he sat himself coolly down to pen -a circular to all the cum- 
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munes of France, applauding the massacres, and urging the departments 
to imitate Paris. That famous circular. closes with the following 


passage :-— 


‘* Apprised that barbarous hordes are marching against it, the commune of 
Paris hastens to inform its brethren in all the departments, that part of the 
ferocious conspirators coufined in the prisons, have been put to death by the 
people ; acts of justice, whici: appear to it indispensable for repressing by terror 
the Jegions of traitors encompassed by its walls, at the moment when they were 
about to march against the enemy ; and no doubt the nation, after a long series 
of treasons which have brought it to the brink of the abyss, will eagerly adopt 
this useful and necessary expedient. and all the French will say like the Pa- 
risians—‘ we are mare hing against the enemy, and we will not leave behind us 


brigands to murder our wives and our children.’ ” 


The circular was signed by Marat, Sergent,* and five others, 
members of the committee of surveillance ; but it met with no other re- 
sponse from all parts of France save a deep and universal expression of 
horror. 

The society of the Jacobins, of which Marat was a member, after much 
opposition, presented his name as a candidate for a seat in the National 
Convention. He was elected, with Danton, Robespierre, and others, by 
the city of Paris. His first appearance in the tribune was only a few 
days after the Convention assembled. It was on the exciting discussion 
which sprung up on the question of the dictatorship. The name of Marat 
was meee in the debate, in connexion with some placards of his, in 
which, as was said, he openly urged the creation of a dictator. To the 
surprise of all, Marat demanded permission to speak. Some of the new 
members had not yet seen, though all had heard of the Ami du Peuple, 
and an eager curiosity was manifested to see him. As the veritable 
Marat himself stepped forth, his deformed figure, clothed with squalid 
garments, his huge head covered with a slovenly cap, his hideous, sallow 
features, distorted with a sarcastic smile, the disgust of the de *puties 
could no longer be restrained, and a cry of *‘ down! down!” burst forth 
at once on every side of the chamber. A smile of disdain played upon 
his thin lip, as, with an air of indescribable nonchalance he laid his dirty 
cap upon the tribune. Gazing round the assembly, he commenced his 
speech in a tone of infinite assurance and self-possession which rareby 
fails to attract the attention of an audience :—‘ I have a great number of 
personal enemies in this assembly.” ‘‘ All!’ was the loud response. 
The speaker continued, without the slightest change of feature :— I 
have a great number of personal enemies in this assembly. I recall them 
to a sense of decency. Let them spare their ferocious clamors against a 
man who has served liberty and themselves more than they think.’ He 
then proceeded at length to speak of the dictatorship, openly avowing his 
sentiments, and unfolding his idea of what this dictator should be, and 
declaring that he alone, of all the political writers of France, had advo- 
cated the measure as the only expedient for crushing traitors and con- 


* Sergent, the terrorist, lately died at Marseilles, at the advanced age of 98. M. Hip- 
polyte Carnot, the late Minister of Public Instruction under the Provisional Govern- 
ment, spoke a few words of eulogy over his grave. Sergent remained a Republican 
to the day of his death, and was frequently heard to any that he never regretted bis 
vote in the Convention for the immediate execution of the king. 
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irators. ‘‘ If you are not yourselves enlightened enough to comprehend 
me,” he added, with the same imperturbable assurance as before, “so 
much the worse for you. Such. is my opinion, written, signed, and pub- 
licly maintained. If it is false, it would be right to combat it, to en- 
lighten me, and not to denounce me to despotism. I have been accused 
of ambition, but look at and judge me. Had I but condescended to set a 
price upon my silence, I might have been gorged with gold, and I am poor. 
Persecuted without ceasing, 1 wandered from cellar to cellar, and I have 
preached truth from a wood-pile.’ One of the deputies read a paper 
printed by Marat that day, in which he expressed his conviction that all 
his efforts to save the people would end in nothing without a fresh insur- 
rection. The reading of this paper created the most violent indignation. 
A decree of accusation was demanded, amid cries of, ‘‘ To the Abbaye!” 
“To the guillotine!” Marat appeared again in the tribune, and with the 
same smile of bitter derision, recalled his enemies “ to a sense of decency.’ 
He avowed the paper, for falsehood, he said, never approached his lips, 
and fear was a stranger to his heart: made some explanations in respect 
to it, and, finally, amid the tumult of the assembly, took his seat. Noth- 
ing furthe ‘+r was attempted or said against him. As yet, he was too much 
despised to be feared; but the events of the day added greatly to his 
consideration, and tended to increase the influence of his detestable jour- 
nal with the worst part of the populace. 

Dumouriez’s arrival in Paris in October, 1792, furnished for Marat a 
fine occasion to exhibit his cynical spirit. It had always been a fashion 
with him to attack distinguished men while at the height of their popu- 
larity; and, indeed, the poisoned shafts of his malice, though for a time 
warded off, rarely failed eventually to transfix his victim. Thus he had 
denounced Mirabeav, at the zenith of his fame, as a traitor, and Lafay- 
ette and Bailly. He was now denouncing Roland and Petion, and Brissot, 
and the Girondins—the hommes d'état, as he contemptuously called them 

—and had already began to sap the foundations of their popularity. Du- 
mouriez was now in the full blaze of his glory, fresh from the fiele 1 of that 
triumphant campaign which had saved the oe Marat did not 
hesitate to assail him openly in his journal and at the Jacobins. He pre- 
tended to regard him as a proud and dissolute aristocrat, if not a traitor. 
Trumping up some charge against Dumouriez of punishing two republi- 
can battalions with severity, for having murdered four Prussian deserters 
in cold blood, he denounced him at the Jacobins, and obtained authority, 
in company with two other members of the club, to wait npon him and 
demand an explanation. Marat, in his shabby attire, thrust himself upon 
the general in the midst of a brilliant entertainment, ai the house of the 
great actor, Talma. His own account of the interview, which he gave in 
his newspaper, differs somewhat from that of Dumouriez. The latter is 
doubtless nearest correct. The general eyed the intruder for a moment 
with a look of cold and contemptuous curiosity. ‘ Aha!” said he, “so 
you are the man they call Marat!” at the same time turning his back 
disdainfulls upon him a walking away.* 

During all the time Marat was a member of the Convention, he con- 


* Marat says, in his published account of the interview. that Dnmouriez appeared 
disconcerted, and when too hotly press d with his que stions, left him without any sat- 
isfactory answer. The whole account is written with the bitter invective and pun. 


gent sarcasm of a pen dipped in yeuom and gall. 
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tinued, as before, editing his journal with his own hand. His industry 
was ceaseless snd untiring; his nervously-active mind was scarcely ever 
in a state of repose. He passed all his time in a state of feverish excite- 
ment—in the tribune—in the Convention—editing bis newspaper—de- 
claiming at the Jacobins—ransacking the offices of the ministers, and 
collecting materials for denouncing his enennes. In one of the numbers 
of his newspaper, he says of his mode of Jife at this time, that out of the 
wventy-four hours he allowed but two for sle¢ p, and one only to the table 
and his domestic concerns: that besides two hours devoted to his duty 
as deputy, he regularly spent six in collecting the complaints of a multi- 
tude of unfortunate and oppressed persons, and in endeavoring to obtain 
redress for them; that he passed the remaining hours in reading and 
answering a multitude of letters, and in writing his observations on 
public events—in receiving denunctations—in ascertaining the veracity 
of the denouncers; lastly, in editing his paper, and in superintending 
the printing of a great work, He had not taken a quarter of an hour’s 
recreation, he said, in three years. 

It is not a little singular to note the many efforts made, even in the 
Convention, for the impeachment of Marat, and the constant difficulty 
attending his being brought to trial. On the first of November, 1792, 
some new placards of his, ineitin g to sedition and murder, having been 
brought to the notice of the assembly, a deputy proposed that both 
Louis XVI. and Marat, whom he stigmatized as a ‘“*man worthy to be 
king,” should be bronght to trial. Nothing, however, was done on the 
subject, save to appoint a committee to investigate these denunciations, 
The committee’s report was delayed until long afierwards. In the mean 
time the king was brought to trial, and Marat voted for his death. 

After this event, his paper became still bolder in tone, and more start- 
ling in ‘ts doctrines. On the morning of the 25th of February, in the 
midst of the dearth and famine which then overspread Paris, and while 
the city was ringing with denunciations of the “ forestallers’” and the 
rich, the Journal de la Republique appeared to excite the frantic multi- 
tude to pillage, as it had heretofore excited it to insurrection aud mur- 
der. ‘In every country,” said this atrocious publication, ‘ where the 
rights of the people are not empty titles, ostentatiously recorded in a 
mere declaration, the plunder of a few shops, and the hanging of the fore- 
stallers at their ‘awe. would soon put a stop to these malversations, 
which are driving live mnillions of men io despair, and causing thousands 
to perish from want.” Accordingly, in the afternoon of that very day, a 
mob collected in the streets of Paris, and commenced the work of 
breaking open and plundering the shops of the grocers. ‘The rioters 
were finally dispersed by the soldiery; and Marat, when he saw the out- 
rage condemned even by the Jacobins, lind the siaaiilies effrontery to 
come up in the evening to that club, and impute the disorders of the 
day to the Girondins. 

The next day the Girondin, Lasource, denounced him in the Convention, 
and proposed a new decree of accusation. Buzot followed upon the 
same side of the question. in an eloquent harangve, which was inter- 
rupted by the shrill voice of Marat, ** Well, then, since you have lost all 
sense of decency, pass your decree of accusation!’ Amid the tumult 
which followed, the decree was passed ; but the accused again found the 
means, for the time, of eluding the law. 
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The Girondins, however, pressed the accusation of Marat with great 
vigor, and finally, on the Iith of April, 1793, on the occasion of some 
new and outrageous publication of the agitator against the Convention, 
the decree was passed, and he was sert before the rev: lutionary tribunal, 
which had then just been created. But Marat’s enemies had uncon- 
sciously prepared for him a popular triumph. The revolutionary tribu- 
nal acquitted the “ I’riend of the People ;” and on the 24th of April he 
was borne back to the Convention, over the heads of the crowd, and 
covered with garlands. ‘That evening, at the Jacobins, Marat was re- 
ceived almost as a divinity. Crowns of flowers were placed upon the 
brow of the pecple’s champion, which he laid aside with disdain. He 
bad now reached the summit of his power. Never before had he spoken 
with such an air of command and insolent assurance: ‘‘ Send me that 
list!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘I will pick out the names of such persons in the 
departments of the administration as ought to be dismissed. and such as 
ought to be retained, and signify the result to the ministers.’ Even 
Robespierre was cowed by his audacity. He suggested to Marat that 
the society could not, without compromising itself, communicate with the 
ministers; and Marat coolly replied: ‘‘ A patriot so pure as myself may 
communicate with the devil.’’* 

By the violence of his writings, Marat contributed greatly to the down- 
fall of the Girondins. Regarded since his acquittal as an oracle of 
patriotism, he exercised a fearful influence over the populace. He openly 
preached insurrection, and secretly plotted with the conspirators to 
accomplish it. On the night of the Ist of June the ‘* People’s Friend,” 
himself, stole with swift footsteps through the halls of the Hotel de Ville, 
and clambered alone into the clock tower. It was his shrunk, yet still 
nervous arm, which that night woke the peal of the tocsin, that roused 
once more into Babel-life the thousands of the capital, and sounded the 
death-knell of the Girondins. And on the following day, while the can- 
non of the Faubourgs were pointed against the Convention, and the 
populace were loudly demanding the heads of the twenty-one deputies, 
Marat mounted the tribune with the list of the proscribed Girondins in 
his hand, and with scowling eye and frantic gesture, dictated to the 
assembly what names to erase and what to insert among the victims. 
“The list is faulty”’ he exclaimed: ‘‘strike out the names of that oid 
gossip Dussaulx, of the weak-minded Lanthenas, of Ducos guilty ouly of 
some erroneous opinions, but incap ible of becoming a counter-revolu- 
tion iry leader, and add Fermont and Valazé to the list, who ought to be 
and are not there!” "The Convention listened without a murmur to the 
oracle of the mob, and obeyed. Amid the shouts of the lowest rabble in 
Paris, at the bidding of Marat, the decree of accusation was passed 
against the Girondins, 

But the days of the miscreant were already numbered. The horror 
that his principles and his very name excited among all save his own ad- 
herents, the worst class of the populace, raised up an avenger. A young 
and beautiful girl, of a romantic nature and a dauntless heart, whose 
enthusiasm, it may be said, bordered almost upon Insanity, conceived the 
idea of putting an end to the troubles of her country by destroying, with 
her own hand, the monster who had overthrown the Girondins, and was 


* Thiers’ Hist. Rev., vol. II., p- 146. 
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filling France with terror. The name of this young enthusiast was Char- 
lotte Corday. With a loftier spirit than that which nerved the steel of 
Brutus,* she resolved, at the certain sacrifice of her own life, to strike 
him to the heart in his place in the Convention. 

Charlotte Corday left her father’s family and her residence in Caen, 
on her stern mission, on Tuesday, the 9th of July, 1793. Her secret 
was locked in her own bosom. Barbaroux had given her a letter to the 
deputy Duperret, with whom she pretended she had some matter of busi- 
ness to transact. Arriving in Paris, she delivered her letter, transacted 
her business, and having secretly purchased a large sheath knife, repaired 
to the Convention. Marat was not present, and she learned that he was 
confined at home by sickness. Returning to the inn where she lodged, 
she addressed a note to him, stating that she was from Caen, the seat of the 
rebellion, where some of the proscribed Girondins had fled—that she would 

‘put it into his power to do France a great service,’ and earnestly re- 
quested an interview. To this letter no answer was received. She 
addressed him another, and still no answer. But though obstacles inter- 
vened, though unexpected difficulties spring up on every side, the stern 
resolve of Charlotte Corday does not for an instant waver. And that 
resolve will be accomplished. The doom of Marat is written—the re- 
morseless finger of destiny is already pointing out the spot where shall 
meet, face to face, the avenger and the victim ! 

The residence of Marat was in the Rue de I’ Ecole de Medicine. His 
establishment consisted of himself and a housekeeper, a young woman 
whom, as was said by one of his adherents, “ht took to wife one fine 
day before the face of the sun.” He lived in a style of severe simplicity 
—even poverty. After the events of the 2d of June, when he found that 
the Girondins were not immediately sent to the scaffuld, he took it into 
his head, through some extravagant and ridiculous freak, to stay away 
from the Convention. He did so for a fortnight, but seeing that very 
little concern was manifested on account of his absence, he again resumed 
his seat. But disease had laid hold of him, and since the beginning of 
July he had been obliged to remain at home. Part of his time was spent 
in his bath, where he lay, with writing materials on a three-legged stool 
beside him, never for a moment relaxing his restless activity—preparing 
articles for his journal, and composing letter after letter, filled with the 
most arrogant complaints to the Convention, which he accused of not 
paying him a respectful attention. 

[t was on Saturd: 1y evening, the 13th of pad 1793, that the strange 
scene was enacted, which the pencil of the Jac obit painter, David, sub- 
sequently transfe red to the canvass—the death scene of Marat. The 
“Friend of the People” lay in his bath, with pen and paper before him. 
He was engaged upon the last act of his life—denouncing to the Con- 
vention Biron and Custine, the generals at the head of the Republican 
armies. Upon the loose le ives scattered around him were imprinted the 
bitter maledictions of a pen whose letters were traced in blood—the pen 
of a dying man—dying ‘‘ as by a slow fire,” like Mirabeou, kindled up 
in his veins by his revolutionary excesses ;—and these last bitter maledic- 


* Young Adam Lux proposed that a statue shonld be erected to her with the in- 
scription, ‘* Greater than Brutus.’’ His enthusiastic admiration cost him his life. He 
died on the scaffold for Charlotte Corday, 
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tions of his were destined, like poisoned arrows, to rankle in the wound 
they inflicted, even unto the death of the victim, when the withered hand 
that penned them should Jie mouldering.* 

About 8 o’clock in the evening, a gentle rap was heard at the door, 
and the low, sweet voice of a woman, requesting instant audience w ith 
citizen Marat. The housekeeper refused admittance, but the quick ear 
of the invalid had detected that his visitor was from Calvados, the seat 
of the insurrection, and he at once ordered her to be admitted. Char- 
lotte Corday stood in the presence of Marat. Calm and beautiful as a 
marble statue, her cheeks all roseate with the flush of youth and health, 
the child of enthusi asm confronted the shrivelled form and ghastly fea- 
tures of the man of blood. ‘‘ Be seated, my child,” said Marat; then 
eagerly inquired the names of the proscribed deputies at Caen. The 
girl gazed intently at him, and related what she had seen and heard. 
“ Barbaroux, Petion, Louvet,” slowly repeated Marat, turning aside to 
his paper, and writing their names. ‘‘ Very well: their heads shall fall 
ina fortnight. They shall all go tothe guillotine!” ‘ To the guillo- 


5S 
tine !” exclaimed Charlotte € Yorday, her eye blazing with intense excite- 


‘ment, as she drew the knife from her bosom. The bright blade flashed 


in the dim light which flickered through the sick man’s chamber; and 
the next instant it was buried to the haft in his bosom. ‘A moi, chére 
ami!” shrieked the dying man—‘‘ Help, dear!’ but help came too late. 
The terrified housekeeper hestened to the chamber, but only to find 
Marat in his death agonies, while over him bent the beautiful form of his 
destroyer, serene and motionless, awaiting with composure the prison 
and the scaffold. One of Marat’s messengers entering the room, knocked 
the girl down with a chair; the housekee ‘per trampled upon her; but 
she arose, and replied to this ill usage only with a smile. Some gens- 
d’armes now appearing upon the scene, she surrendered herself into their 
custody, and was conducted to prison. 

We leave Marat for the moment, to follow Charlotte Corday to the 
judgment bar and the scaffold. His fate sinks into insignificance when 
compared with that of his beautiful destroyer. Even our interest in the 
great revolutionary drama itself is merged in this striking and tragic 
episode. Calm and serene in the conscious rectitude of her purpose, 
beautiful in the high enthusiasm of her nature, the young woman stood 
at the bar of the tribunal before her merciless judges. ‘‘ All these de- 
tails are useless,” she said, interrupting the public prosecutor, who had 
commenced examining his witnesses—‘‘ It is I who killed Marat!’ 
** What induced you sis: commit this action?’ ‘* His crimes,” answered 
Charlotte, calmly, but firmly; ‘‘I killed one man to save a hundred 
thousand; a villain, to save innocents ; a savage, wild beast, to give repose 
to my country, 1 was a republican before the Revolution, and never 
wanted energy.” There was no hope of acquittal. Her counsel, Cha- 
veau Lagarde, ae a few moments in her defence, but in vain. That 
same evening she was conveyed, in the red frock of a murderess, from 
the Conciergerie to the scaffold. A serene smile played about her fea- 
tures which betrayed no emotions at sight of the guillotine. A blush 


* The accusations of Marat rarely failed to anticipate the ruin of the accused. Only 
a few months alter this the heads of the two Re publican generals rolled from the guil- 
lotine! 
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of modesty tinge] her cheeks as the executioner moved the handkerchief 
which covered her bosom, but she uttered no word of complaint, and laid 
her head with serenity upon the block. Her last Jetter to her father, 
indited just before her execution, closed with this touching passage :— 
** Farewell, my beloved father! Forget me, or rather rejoice at my fate, 
for it has sprung from a noble cause. Embrace my sister for me, whom 
I love with all my heart. Never forget the words of Corneille—tie 
crime makes the shame and not the scaffold.” 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated with the greatest pomp and mag- 
nificence, The most extraordinary honors were paid to his me mory, 
such as no man, save the great Mirabeau, had yet received. Robespierre 
pronounced his eulogy in the Convention ; his body lay in state several 
days; young girls strewed his coflin with flowers; his heart was placed 
in an urn, and deposited in a chapel in the Place du Carrousel ; his bust 
was set up in the Jacobins’ and the hall of the Convention, and thousands 
of his images were seen all over France. Even the honors of the Pan- 
theon were decreed to him, and Mirabeau’s tomb was ruthlessly violated 
to make room for the “ Friend of the People.” The delirium of popular 
fanaticism could rise no higher. Jacobinism having canonized the 
bones of its saint, and deified its sanguinary apostle, determined to place 
his ashes by the side of Descartes and Rousseau in the Pantheon. And 
thus Marat reached his apotheosis! ‘The festival, however, though 
ordered long before by the Convention, was not celebrated until after the 
fall of Robespierre, more than a year after Marat’s death. Public opinion 
had then undergone a great change, and the pageant of conveying the 
* People’s Friend” to the Pantheon, though ¢ ducted with much pomp, 
was lifeless and cold. Four mopathe of immortality was all that the 

swift indignation of the people allotted him. His bust was torn down 
from the Theatre Feydeau and other public places, and consigned to the 
sewer of Montmartre. amidst shouts of derision. The same Convention 
which had decreed him almost divine lonors, by another decree, de- 
prived him of his immortality. That body perceiving the rapid change 
in the public mind, ordered his bust to be removed from their hall, and 
his bones from the Pantheon. His tomb, as Mirabeau’s had been, was 
rifled, and his ashes were consigned to an ignominious grave. ‘The time 
had again come when the voice of Tu# PEorLe could be heard above the 
hootings of the mob, and when humanity and justice triumphed over brute 
violence and terror. 

It is no easy task to an: ilyse a character like Marat’s. The dark work- 
ings of such a mind are inscrutable; the mysterious depths of a nature 
like his no one can pretend to fathom. A cynic, and a misanthrope, he 
possessed a spasmodic and diseased intellect, which fluttered somewhere 
about that indefinite boundary line which separates eccentricity from 
insanity. A philosopher in his speculations, he was a monster upon 
system, whose ideas of extermination were based upon theory, and regu- 
lated by scientific calculation. Meditating long upon the frightfullese 
political abstractions, he became the high priest of anarchy and blood- 
shed, not from a mere appetite for blood, or to gratify hatred against 
individu: iwls—for his cold philosophy and_ his lofty disdain of men had 
raised him above these valgar passions—but to realize a political theory, 
and to carry out a system which none but such a mind as his could have 
conccived, 
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Nor were the elements of this strange nature wholly of unmixed evil. 
Even that wild chaotic mind was not utterly depraved, nor shut out from 
the light of every human sympathy. What man, born with human facul- 
ties, and creaied in the image of his Maker, ever was! The faint gleam- 
ings of a better nature at times broke over that dark abyss of soul, like a 
straggling sun-beam stealing in upon the thick night of some rayless 
cavern. We find one instance, at least, recorded by Madame Rol: ind, in 
which the stoicism of Marat’s nature was not proof against the gentle im- 
pulses of humanity. A woman of Toulouse, who was desirous of obtain- 
ing the liberty of a relative, resolved on soliciting Marat. On going to 
his house, she was informed that he was absent, but he heard the voice 
of a female, and came out himself. After describing the person and 
squalid appearance of Marat, Madame Roland goes on to say, that he 
took the lady's hand, and leading her into a very ple asant room, furnished 
with blue and white damask, decorated with silk curtains, elegantly 
drawn up in festoons, and adorned with china vases, full of natural flow- 
ers, which were then scarce and dear, he sat down beside her on a luxu- 
rious couch; heard the recital she had to make him; became interested 
in her; kissed her hand, and promised to set her relative free. In con- 
sequence, he was liberated from prison within twenty-four hours. 

And, if not wholly inaccessible to the appeals of humanity and the 
pr omptings of a better nature, so too was Marat not destitute of a cer- 
tain {irmness and consistency of principle, which in our day may well be 

called the virtue of incorruptibility. At the height of his fearful power 
as a journalist, and when every arrow from his terrible quiver came 
charged with the poison of death, he could boast of his rags and his 
poverty. He, who in all respects, save this, might be well called the 
merciless pirate of journalism, scorned to lay his harpy hand upon the repu- 
tation and good name of his fellows for gold, or set a price upon his 
silence. ‘The sanguinary apostle of S.. nsculuttis sm, the daring mutineer 
of society, all covered with calumnies, and steeped to the lips in blood, 
could yet utter with truth upon the floor of the Convention his disdainful 
boast :—‘‘Had I but condescended to set a price upon my silence, 1 might 
hare been gorged with gold—and I am poor !”’ 

Thus ended the life of this man, one of the most singular of a period 
so fertile of strange and striking character. His oe history was no 
less remarkable than his character. Oue mighty billow of the tem pes- 
tuous ocean ratsed him aloft upon ies foaming crest, but its reflux plunged 
him deeper than before into the profound abyss ; one throe of the dread 
convulsion elevated him from the cellar to the Pantheon: but the next 
hurled him down from the Pantheon to the cess-pool of Montmartre ! 


* The evil that men do live after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


Little of good had Marat to be buried with him in his coffin; much of 
evil to live after him—to live in a blackened and a blighted name, and 
a memory execraied by all mankind. 
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MELVILLE’S MARDI.* 


Taere are few men whose scope of vision extends over the area of 
human existence. The view of most is confined to their trade, profes- 
sion, or sect. Success in the lowest uses of life, in the competitive 
sphere in which we live, has made this limitation of sight a necessary 
fact. The boy’s advice to the clergyman is too commonly quoted to 
need explanation, viz.: ‘‘ Everyone to his trade—you to your preaching, 
and [ to my mouse-traps.” A man cannot be expected to till his farm, 
build his house, and make his shoes, and his clock. He is a useful member 
of society, and a man of most respectable acquirements, if he does either 
one of these things well, and keeps a sharp look-out upon those who en- 

gage in the rem: inder of these oce upations, that they do not make poor 
work, and thus cheat him out of his earnings in his particul: ir vocation; 
for all must exchange work ; and whoso does his work ill steals from his 
fellows, and is a leech npon the body politic. Competitive industry does 
not compel this kind of theft, but gives ample allowance for it. There 
seems a sort of necessity that men should not see all over the field of 
human economy, or philosophy, when engaged to the limit of their 
stren: gth, in making peg rs, or shoes, heads or points of pins, SIX days out 
of the week, and getting a little not very refreshing sleep at church on 
the seventh, and “watching the above-mentioned thieves, who snatch 
openly, and abstract secretly from their honest labor. And when their 
sight is thus abridged and confined, it would be gratuitous cruelty to 
blame them if they do not recognize and accept, as belonging to this 
mundane sphere, world-pictures made in high places, by the few of tfar- 
sight. There is sucha thing as being too near for a good view; and bad 
oders are not perceived by those who live among them. Swedenborg 
says the devils delight in the fetor of their hells) When men bury 
money, they walk to all points of the compass, and look back at the spot 
from each point, that they may know the place from whatever direction 
they may happen to approach it. 

Mr. Melville has given us in his work a sort of retina picture, or 
inverted view of the world, under the name of Mardi. The different 
countries are represented by different islands in the South Sea. Thus 
D »minora represents Engl: and; and the hump-backed King Bello repre- 
sents the British mon: archy : with the load of the national debt. Those who 
have not looked at the world, and the kingdoms of it, from all Mr. Mel- 
ville’s points of sight, will not recognize his pictures, and will find no 
buried treasure. It is not strange that many will not accept this work 
as a fair showing of their world. What is fetor to the author is fragrance 
to them; and they have never beheld ee view that his pencil has deline- 
ated. They could not see it if they would—they would not if they could. 

The be; ginning of the book is accepted by most, perhaps all, readers, 
It is in the style of Omoo and Typee—books that made the salt tude crazy 
with delight. These works were to Mardi as a seven-by-nine sketch of a 


* Mardi; and a Voyage thither. By Herman Melville. 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 
82 Cliti-street, New-York. 
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sylvan lake, with a lone hunter, or a boy fishing, compared with the car- 
toous of Raphael. 

Once upon a time a certain married couple were litigating for divorce. 
The lady possessed great literary taleut, more artistic skill, was highly 
accomplished, and, in fine, bad almost all sorts of ability. We need not 
describe the husband, only by calling him a gentleman. Having large 
sympathy for women and wives, we enquired of a friend as to the charac- 
ter of the husband, hinting that we opined be was no better than he 
should be. Our friend answered : “There is nothing to condemn, only 
the mistake of marriage. There is incompatibility of character—nothing 
wor-e. The husband likes a breeze—the wife gets up a storm; he 
loves a flute-she wants a full orchestra.” 

We were reminded of this explanation when we saw those who 
rejoiced in the flute-like music of Melville’s Typee and Omoo, 
and had not the slightest conception of the meaning of his magnificent 
orchestra in Mardi. Is it our misfortune, or Siyori’s fault, that we do 
not understand or love the harmonies that he educes with Paganini’s bow ? 

Typee and Omoo were written for the multitude, and consequently 
had no deep philosophy ; ; and, being a true record of simplistic life, had 
not high harmonic beauty. T hey were pictures of earth’s loveliest vallies, 
rich with green fields, and flowers, and golden-fruits, with a warm, 
mellow light glowing over all. The shadows upon the picture were a 
gross preponderance e of the sensual life, occasionally ad lead man’s head, me 
the fact that the author was imprisoned in this lap © f beauty. We believe 
it is not in human nature—we know it is not in Yankee human nature 
to live in heaven, without liberty to leave any hour in the a -four, 
and a night-key in the bargain to make return equally feasible. Soa we 
must confess to the slighte ‘st possible prejudice against the Paradise of 
Typee. But we would give all due credit to ‘books that won the 
plaudits of the people so widely. Now, every one who had read 
Typee and Omoo, anxiously expected Mardi—and more, they expected 
a work of similar characte r. The man who expects and asks for loaf 
sugar will not be satished with marble, though it be built into a palace. 

An honest man who had read Mardi, expecting another and more 
beautiful Omoo, said to us: “1am disappointed. I feel much as | did, 
when, a good many years ago, I came a Jong distance from the country 
to see an elephant on the stage, at the Chatham Theatre. I went home 
sick, from disappointment, for he looked gust like any other eliphant.” 

The fact that Mardi is an allegory that mirrors the world, has thus far 
escaped the critics, who do notices for the book-table on a large scale, 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Gulliver’s Travels were written so long ago, that 
they seem to have dropped through the meshes of the memory of 
critics, and they have ceased to think any reproduction or improvement 
of that sort of thing possible in the future, because they have forgotten 
its existence in the past. 

The first half of the first volume of Mardi is the world of a far seeking 
and high-aspiring youth, afloat on the ocean of life, which as yet is lashe od 
by no storms, but bright with the rainbow of hope and beauty. On a 
green isle he finds his beart’s first love, his Yillah, a shadowy sort of 
semi-divinity, as dreamy, and beautiful, and unsubstantial as the ‘lady love 
of a boy-poet usually is. At lenoth he comes into this actual world of 
ours, where he loses his Yillah. It is not quite clear whether she dies as 
vatural a death as such a supernatural could; whether she is translated, 
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or whether she exhales like gems of dew in the morning sun, or fades out 
of the h: irdening heart of the young world-wanderer, like other brilliant 
evanescent “incies. And then he seeks her through all Mardi, and finds 
wherewithal to make his book, 

The manner of the book is unique, and like all new things must take the 
chance of being considered ugly, because it is uncommon. Some minds 
delight in mystery. ‘Darkness heightens the sublime,” says our old 
Rhetoric. Nobody asks why; but we venture to say it is because 
the spirit within us is greater than the world without us, and can create 
more of beauty and more of terror. The creative spirit is the highest 
of God’s works. The veil of mystery thrown over Mardi enhances its 
beauty to those who have sympathy with the author, and can finish his 
creation with a corresponding or heightened sublimity. 

In these volumes, youth with its pure, deep love, its fervent aspira- 
tions, its heavenly visions, is personified. The hard, rugged world, full 
of politics, trade, and theology, and a good many other things quite as 
real and unlovely, passes in :eview before our voyager; and everywhere 
he seeks that the shine of his Yillah may fall again on his soul. If he 
loses any of his Jove for his ideal, which we think he does not, evermore 
grows more holy his love for humanity. This mighty love that wells 
up always in his heart, whether his hand guides the knife through the 
foul fungus of a false religion, or his eye flashes in scorn at the meanness 
of the men of mark in Mardi, this love is the boon of Heaven to him, and 
through him to his fellow-men. Whoso wishes to read a romance—a 
novel of the sentimental or satanic school—has no business in Mardi. 
He need not open the book. But whoso wishes to see the spirit of philo- 
sophy and humanity, love and wisdom, showing man to himself as he 1s, 
that he may know his evil and folly, and be saved from them, will be 
reverently thankful for this book. There is an immortality in love. It 
is indeed the only immortality—and the author, whose heart burns within 
him like a live coal from Guod’s own altar, need take no care for his fame. 
Such an one is Herman Melville. 

We do not despise criticism, nor do we believe that there is much for 
sale that a man would care to buy; but there are honest men who are 
petty in their strictures upon works of genius. They do not believe in 
poetry unless itis fettered with feet, or with rhymes. Like the old lady, 
they know that “ poetry begins with capital letters, and has the lines of a 
length ;” and an author who should write a book full of poetic fire, with- 
out regard to their rules, is an insubordinate officer, who must be dis- 
ciplined, or broke, but most likely the latter. ‘i’o them genius is irregu- 
lar. It does not curvet according to their patterns, whic If they assure us 
are highly oruamental, and very proper, ‘T hese men would pluck the 
eagle’s qi uills, and sell them at “fa peuny a piece,” and reduce the royal 
bird toa respectable barn-yard fowl. 

We have small respect for authors who are wilful, and cannot be 
advised ; but we reverence a man when God’s must is upon him, and he 
does his work in his own and other’s spite. Portions of Mardi are 
written with this divine impulse, and they thrill through every fibre of the 
reader with an electric force. The chapter on dreams is an example. 


DREAMS. 


‘Dreams! dreams! golden dreams; endless and golden as the flowery 
prairies, that stretch away from the Rio Sacramento, in wkose waters Dauae’s 
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shower was woven; prairies like rounded eternities ; jonquil leaves heaten out; 
and my dreams herd like butfaloes, browsing on to the horizon, nod browsing on 
round the world ; and among them | dash with my lance to spear one, eve they 
all flee. 

‘* Dreams! dreams! passing and repassing. like oriental empires in history ; 
and sceptres wave thick as Bruce's pikes at Bannochburn; and crowns are as 
plenty as marigolds in June. And far in the back-grouud, hazy and blue, their 
steeps let down from the sky, loom Andes on Andes, rooted on Alps; and all 
around me long-rushing oceans, rell Amazons and Oronocos ; vine manuel 
Parthians; and to and fro toss the wide woodlands; all the world an elk. and the 
forest its antlers. But far to the south, past my Sicily suns and my vineyards, 
stretches the Antarctic barrier of ice: a China wall, built up from the sea, and 
nodding its frosted towers in the dun, clouded sky. Do ‘artary and Siberia 
lie beyond? Deathful, desolate dominions those; bleak and wild the ocean, 
beating at that barrier’s base, hovering ‘twixt freezing and foaming; and 
freighted with navies of ice-bergs,—warring worlds crossing orbits; their long 
icicles projecting, like spears, to the charge. Wide away stream the floes of 
dritt-ice, frozen cemeteries of skeletons and bones. White bears bowl as the "y 
drift from their cubs; aud the grinding islands crush the skulls of the peering 
seals. But beneath me, at the equator, the earth pulses and beats like a war- 
rior’s heart, till | know vot whether it be not myself. And my soul sinks 
down to the depths, and soars to the skies; and, comet-like, ree Is on through 
such boundless expanses, that methinks all the worlds are my kin, and | invoke 
them to stay in their course. Yet, like a mighty three-decker, towing argosies 
by scores, I tremble, gasp, and strain in my flight, and fain would cast 
off the cables that hamper. And, like a frigate, lam full with a thousand 
souls; and as on, on,on, | scud before the wind, many muriners rush up 
from the orlop below, like miners from caves; running, shouting across 
my decks; opposite braces are pulled; and this way and that, the great 
yards swing round on their axis; and boisterous speaking-trumpets are 
heard; and contending orders, to save the good ship from the shoals. 
Shoals, like nebulous vepors, shoreing the white reef of the milky-way, against 
which the wrecked worlds are dashed ; strewing all the strand with their Him- 
maleh keels and ribs. Ay, many, many souls are in me, in my tropical calms, 
when my ship lies tranced on eternity’s main, speaking ope ata time. then all 
with one voice ; an orchestra of many French bugles and horns, rising and fall- 
ing, swaying in golden calls and responses. Sometimes, when these Atlantics 
end Pacifics thus undulate round me, I lie stretched out in their midst: a land- 
locked Mediterranean, knowing no ebb nor flow. Then again [ am dashed in 
the spray of these sounds; an eagle at the world’s end tossed skyward on the 
horns of the tempast. Yet, again, | descend, aud list to the concert. Like a 
grand ground-swell, Homer's old organ rolls its vast volumes under the light 
frothy wave-crests of Anacreon and Hafiz; and high over my ocean sweet 
Shakespeare soars like all the larks of the spring. Thoned on my sea-side, like 
Canute, bearded Ossian smites his hoar harp, wreathed with wild flowers, in 
which warble my Wallers; blind Milton sings bass to my Petrarchs and Priors, 
and laureats crown me wih buys. 

‘*[n me many worthies recline and converse. I list to St. Paul, who argues 
the doubts of Montaigne ; Julian the Apostate cross- questions Augustine; and 
Thomas 4 Kempis unrolls bis old black letters for all to dec ipher. Zeno mur- 
murs maxiins beneath the hoarse shouts of Democritus ; aud though Democritus 
laugh loud and long, and the sneer of Pyrrho be seen, yet, divine Plato. and 
Proclus and Verulum, are my counsel; and Zoroaster whispered me before I 
was born. [walk a world that is mine; and enter nieey: nations as Mungo Park 
rested in African cots. I am served like Bajaze ‘ug my butler, Virgil 
my minstrel, Philip Sidney my page. My memory is a life td ithe ay 
memory my library of the Vatican, its ‘alcoves ull endless pe:spectives, ev 
tinted by cross-li,hts from middle-age oriels. 

* And as the great Mississippi musters his watery nations, Ohio with all his 
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leagued streams, Missouri bringing down in torrents the clans from the high- 
lands. Arkansas his Tartar rivers from the plain, so with all the past and present 
pouring in me, I roll down my billow from afar. 

* Yet not [ but another. God is my Lord; and though many satellites revolve 
around me, I and al) mine revolve round the great central truth, sunlike, fixed 
and luminous in the foundationless firmament. 

* Fire flames on my tongue, and though of old the Bactrian prophets were 
stoned, yet the stoners in oblivion sleep. But whoso stones me shall be as 
Erostratus who put torch to the temple; though Genghis Khan with Camby- 
ses cembine to obliterate him, his-name sliall be extant in the mouth of the last 
man that lives. 

‘* My cheek blanches white while I write; I start at the scratch of my pen; 
my own mad brood of eagles devours me; fain would [ unsay this audacity, but 
an iron mailed hand clenches mine in a vice, and prints down every letter in my 
spite. Fain would I hurl off this Dionysius that rides me. My thoughts crush 
me down till | groan. In far fields I hear the song of the reaper, whilst I slave 
and faint in thiscell. The fever runs through me like lava. My hot brain 
burns like a coal, and, like many a monarch, I am less to be envied than the 
veriest hind in the land.” 


Beside the majestic poetry, which reminds us of the Hebrew, there are 
in Mardi passages of a sweet and gentle beauty, that seem like brief 
snatches from the melody above. 

‘** Over balmy waves still westward sailing! From dawn to eve, the bright, 
bright days sped on, chased by the gloomy nights; and in glory dying lent their 
lustre to the starry skies. Se long the radiant dolphins fly before the sable 
sharks ; but seized and torn in flames, die burning. ‘Their last splendor left in 
sparkling scales that float along the sea. 

“ The next morning's twilight found us once more afloat. A bright mustering 
is seen among the myriad white Tartar tents in the Orient; like lines of spears 
defiling in the upland plain, the sunbeams thwart the sky. And see ! amid the 
blaze of banners, and the pawing of ten thousand golden hoofs, day’s mounted 
Sultan, Xerxes-like, moves on—the dawn his standard, east and west his 
cymbals. 

**QOh, morning life,’ cried Yoomy, with a Persian air, ‘ would that all time 
were a sunrise, and all life a youth.’” 


There is very sharp satire for the three professions—law, physic, and 
divinity—and some tough lessons for politicians and republicans. There 
is a chapter for gold-hunters, one for surgeons, and one for slave-holders 
We think they will be about equally acceptable to those for whom they are 
intended. 

We give a few specimens of Mardian proverbs :— 

** Fame is an accilent—Merit a thing absolute. 


** No gold but that comes from dark mines. 

“ The catalogue of true thoughts is small. They are ubiquitous—no man’s 
property—and unspoken or bruited are the same. 

** Fame has dropped more rolls than she displays. 

‘* Freedom is the name fora thing that is not freedom. 

* Your Federal Temple of Freedom, sovereign kings, was the handiwork of 
slaves. 

“It is not crown jewels alone that make a people servile. 

** Auywhere the wise will lord it over the fool.” 


To obtain a clear conception of the character of Mardi the book must 
be read carefully, and by those measurably imbued with the author's 
philosophy. ‘To those who believe that ours is the best of all possible 
worlds, this book will be a senseless homily, as impertinent as it is to 
bem untrue. To those who believe that the world is bad, and cannot 
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be made better, and that they have only to take care of themselves and 
their families, and thus prove that they are orthodox in faith and prac- 
tice, Mardi will have been written in vain. The world is the least of 
their concerns. ‘They are themselves the centre of gravity 

As an illustration of the style and thought of the work, we give a por- 
tion of a chapter, entitled— 


Opo anv its Lorp 


«Time now to enter upon some description of the island and its lord. 

“ And first for Media: a gallant gentleman and king. From a goodly stock 
he came__[n his endless pedigree reckoning deities by decimals, innumerable 
kings, and scores of great heroes, chiefs, and priests. Nor in person did he belie 
his origin. No far-descended dwarf was he, the least of a receding race. He 
stood like a palm-tree ; about whose acanthus capital droops not more gracefully 
the silken fringes, than Media's locks upon his noble brow. 

*“ Thus much for Media. Now comes his isle. 

* Our pleasant ramble found it a little round world by itself; full ef beauties 
asa garden; chequered by charming groves; watered by roving brooks; and 
fringed all round by a border of palm-trees, whose roots drew nourishment from 
the water. But through abounding in other quarters of the Archipelago, not a 
solitary bread- fruit grew in Odo—a 1 noteworthy circumstance, observable in these 
regions, where islands close adjoining, so differ in their soil, that certain fruits 
growiug genially in one, are foreign to another. But Odo was famed for its 
guavas, whose flavor was likened to the flavors of new-blown lips; and for its 
grapes, whose juices prompted many a laugh, and many a groan. 

“ Beside the city where Media dwelt there were few other clusters of 
habitations in Odo, the higher classes living here and there in separate house- 
holds, but not as hermits. Some buried themselves in the cool, quivering 
bosoms of the groves—others, fancying a marine vicinity, dwelt hard by the 
beach in little cages of bamboo; whence ofa morning, they sallied out with jocund 
cries, and went plunging into the refreshing bath, whose fi othy margin was the 
threshold of their dwellings. Others still like birds, built their nests among 
the sylvan nooks of the elevated interior ; whence all below and hazy green, lay 
steeped in Janguor the island’s throbbing heart. 

“Thus dwelt the chiefs and merry men of mark. The common sort, in- 
cluding serfs and helots, war captives held in bondage, lived in secret places 
hard to find—whence it came that to a stranger the whole isle looked care-free 
and beautiful. Deep among the ravines and the rocks these beings lived in 
noisome caves, lairs for beasts, not human homes—or built them coops of rotten 
boughs—living trees were banned them, whose mouldy hearts hatched vermin 
Fearing infection of some plague born of this filth, the chiefs of Odo seldum 
passed that way, and looking round within their green retreats, and pouring out 
their wine, and plucking from orchards of the best, marvelled how these swine 
could wallow in the mire, and wear such sallow cheeks. But they offered no 
sweet homes—from that mire they never sought to dragthem out. They open 
threw no orchard; and intermitted not the mandates that condemned their drudges 
to a life of deaths. Sad sight! to see those round-shouldered helots stooping in 
their trenches ; artificial, three in number, and concentric; the isle well-nigh 
surrounding. And herein fed by oozy loam, and kindly dew from heaven, and 
bitter sweat from men, grew as in hot-beds the nutricious taro. 

‘Toil is man’s allotment— toil of brain, or toil of hands, or a grief that’s 
more than either—the grief and sin of idleness. But when man toils, and slays 
himself for masters, who withhold the life he gives them, then, then the soul 
screams out, and every sinew cracks. So of these poor serfs—and few of them 
could choose but be the brutes they seemed. 

‘* Now needs it to be said, that Odo was no land of pleasure unalloyed, and 
plenty without a pause. Odo, in whose lurking-places infants turned from 
breasts whence flowed no nourishment—Odo, in whose inmost haunts dark 
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igroves were brooding, passing which you heard most dismal cries, and voices 
‘cursing Media. ‘There men were scourged—their crime a heresy ; ; the heresy 
| (that Media was no demi-god. For this they shrieked. . 
To look at, and to roam about of holidays, Odo seeined a Rien: land. The 
palm-trees waved, though here and there you marked one sear and palsy smit- 
ten; the flowers bloomed, the dead ones mouldered in decay ; the waves ran 
up the strand in glee—though receding, they sometimes left behind bones mixed 
with shells.” 


The life blood that belongs to the poor of this world, and that now 
stagnates in the plethora of the rich, must get somewhat of an equalized 
circulation before sentiments like the above will be thankfully accepted 
at church or on ’change. Those who are rebuked in this chapter, may 
be sufficiently shrewd and politic to keep silence, lest they be known to 
the people, but this is all the grace that can be expected of them. 

We claim not perfection for our author—we have a few things against 
the author of Mardi even. He has given us real pictures of a very bad 
world ; and its worthless babble, its vulgar smoking and drinking, appear 
very natural and life-like in the reflection. Perhaps we ought not to 
complain of the frequent turning up of the calabashes, any more than 
of the politics and religion described. Both these are often of a very 
hard kind; but we get good evidence that the author has little sympathy 
with either, whilst he describes the drinking and smoking as his own act. 
We do not believe they are in his actual life, though we confess that 
there is a litthe murkiness in Mardi, that smells of the smoke of the vile 
weed. But the pure human love of the great Heart that has conceived 
and executed this work must, ere long, purify the whole hife of its author. 

We have found much in Mardi; we have given due eredit for it, and 
yet we have been saddened that we did not find more. With all] his 
humanity, Mr. Melville seems to Jack the absolute faith that God had a 
purpose in creating the world. He seems to think that the race is in a 
vicious circle, from which we cannot escape—that what has been must 
be again forever. 

We believe in God, and therefore we cannot accept the doctrine that 
this world can be a failure. It is a doctrine born out of poverty and 
want, material and spiritual, and there are enough of both at our present 
period of progress, to insure a plentiful crop of barren unbelief. Mr. Mel- 
ville must emerge from this evil state, with those for whom he has labored 
in bonds, bound with them ; for, as he has most truly eaid, *‘ to seale great 
heights we myust come out of lowermost depths. The way to heaven is 
through hell.’ We need fiery baptisms in the fiercest flames of our own 
bosoms. We must feel our hearts hot and hissing in us. And ere their 
fire is revealed, it must burn its way out of us, though it consume us and 
itself.” 

Wherefore these baptisms by fire, if they purify us not? And 
wherefore is one made strong and washed white, if not for others—for 
all; and can any one be holy and happy until all are? Can the plague- 
spot live in one heart, or in one spot of earth—can it live here, there, or 
anywhere, and exhale its pestiferous influence, and not affect the whole 
globe? If we have faith for one, we must have faith for all—African or 
Caucasian, Italian, American, Jew, or Kalmuck Tartar. There is on the 
earth but one man. “ We are all members one of another.” For 
what was this Man and this Eartru created? Will God save, or destroy 
his Earth-Son, and the world that he has given for his abode ? 





Cooper's Works. 


COOPER’S WORKS. * 


Wirn so able and enterprising a publisher as Mr. Putnam, the 
vague idea, indistinctly entertained by a few individuals among us, 
that there is no American literature, is likely soon to be extinguished, 
and American authors may find a profitable sale for their works to an 
American publisher, entirely independent of English aid or foreign en- 
dorsement, The United States are slowly but gradually and surely 
emerging from their colonial state, and the time is now not distant 
when they will have attained a distinct nationality. Seventy years 
ago, political independence was achieved, but our national industry 
struggled vainly in the bondage of paper credits, until the Revolution 
of 1837 destroyed the connection, and suffered the capital of America 
to accumulate upon its soil, preserving the commercial circles from 
revulsion and disaster, while bankruptcy and famine have overwhelmed 
the British islands. The next step now apparently being taken is 
literary emancipation; and Americans are about to recognize the 
fact, that a thing may be good in itself even if it has never been noticed 
across the Atlantic. That reading and thinking men in England, 
should, under such a government as they possess, have been reluctant 
to see that North America had ceased to be a colony, or to admit the 
people of this country to a participation of those honors which belong 
to the civilized world, and the great family of Christian communities, 
is perhaps natural. They have hitherto written about Asgerica, 
but not to America. They have not taken the people of the United 
States into the account of those who are to read their works, and 
judge of them. They have not acknowledged the reading and think- 
ing men on this side of the Atlantic as a part of that great public tri- 
bunal to which they are responsible. In all this they have committed 
a great error, of which they are now becoming sensible, and as a con- 
sequence, the tone of their writers is fast changing. English literature 
is no longer confined to an aristocratic patronage. The majority of 
readers in the English language are already republicans, and the pro- 
portion of these to the whole number is annually increasing. The 
scorn with which English scholars regarded American productions is 
becoming subdued ; their prejudice is giving way, and their jealousy, 
if not eradicated, is lowering its tone, We, of the United States, 
have numbers, power, wealth, a most extensive country, and also, what 
many of us have hesitated to believe, some portion of that intelligence 
and spirit which belongs to our more cultivated neighbors, and gaining 
confidence in this latter respect, we are daily becoming Jess subservi- 
ent to English dictation, Our colonial position in respect of literature, 
has been to a considerable degree prolonged, by the fact that our 
public press has been, and is to this day, not only infiuenced by Eng- 


* Tue Sper; a tale of the Neutral Ground, By the author of the Pilot. Revised, cor- 
rected, and illustrated; with anew introduction, notes, &c. By the author. G, P, Put- 
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land, but actually owned and edited by Englishmen. Thus. of nine 
daily papers in the city of New-York, four are owned and edited by 
British subjects ; of eight weeklies, six are owned and edited in the 
same manner; and the. proportion of English editorship is probably 
less now than ever before. All these papers are, as is quite natural, 

deeply imbued with that national prejudice, for which the English are 
famous above all other nations. That strong nationality is doubtless 
an honorable trait, but it is in this case diametric ally opposed to the 
development of a national feeling in the land of their ad »ption, and 
that public opinion has received a strong bias against what is Ameri- 
can by the course of those prints, it is uaplods to deny, and manifests 
itself whenever an international question is presented. This bias has 
been countenanced and supported by the fact, that almost all the learn- 
ing of our schools and colleges is drawn from English sources. If we 
turn to any of the books in common use in our schools, we find only 
extracts from high-toned English tory writers, and fis eis so instilled 
into our youth, clash strangely with its common sense when it comes 
in contact with the world as it is. Politic ‘ally, the mischief is soon 
weeded out, but no effort has been made to eradicate the blind literary 
dependence upon English authors inculcated by such a course of 
reading. This manifests itself inthe puerile attempts of our authors to 
follow in the style of writers in by-gone ages. Critics, poetasters, and 
quasi literati, prattle of style as of a thing of first consequence, and 
will, with profound gravity, deliberately cundemn the most masterly 
conceptions, because the style is not monotonous like Gibbon, or as fault- 
lessly inane as the Spectator. The taste of the age is now changed, 

and shrewd men discover that to be possessed of ideas is the first great 
requigite ; the next, to express them as clearly and correctly as possible. 

Fro mind sure harged with knowledge, dige sted and generalized by 
mature reflection, the ideas will flow in a clear and rapid stream, ar- 
ranging themselves in a style at once expressive and attractive, varying 
with the passions elicited and the excitement of the theme. Hence, 
to create an American literature, there must be a profound knowledge 
of everything American. There must be less worship of English 
models, less imitation of English writers, and less deference to En- 
glish criticisms, 1f our statesmen and politicians had never undertaken 
anything here but on the English model, and scrupulously avoided all 
that tory critics would condemn, we should still be as colonial politi- 
cally as we are provincially literary. Cooper struck a new course. 
He made himself independent; possessed himself of American ideas, 
and threw his picture before the public with an original clearness and 
impressive force seldom equalled. 

It is in vain that American genius strives for distinction, when the 
American public, distrusting its own judgment, and led by prejudiced 
prints, requires an English endorsement, and a scornful jealousy refuses 
that endorsement to the most meritorious productions. It is humiliating 
to reflect, that the great genius of vur own Cooper would scarcely have 
forced itself into nptice but for an accident. His first work, “‘ Precau- 
tion,” displayed so much genius as well as knowledge of English 
society, that it was aileged none but an Englishman could have written 
it—and it was re-published in London as an English novel, without, 
however, the English re-publisher ever dreaming that he was robbing 
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the author, as English authors allege they are robbed by American 
publishers. Mr, Cooper tells us, however, that he experienced some 
com punctious visitings for introducing his young countrymen into soci- 
ety so different from their own, and that these reflections partly induced 
the writing of the “ Spy,” which has now been presented to the public 
by Mr, Putnam, as the first of a new and admirable edition, uviform 
with the standard edition of Irving’s works, now in process of issue 
from the same press. As a contrast to this enterprise, we may recur 
to the anecdote which Mr. Cooper himself tells of the first publicat#iin 
of the same work. An incident of the American war, forcibly told by 
one of its principa: actors, formed the thread from which the story was 
to be woven. So little inducement was then, however, held out to 
American authors, that the first volume was printed several months 
before the author felt it worth while to commence the second. He did 
so, however; and as it was slowly printing “ from manuscript barely 
dry when it went into the compositor’s hands,” the publisher be- 
came uneasy as to the probable length of the work. ‘ To set his mind 
at rest, the last chapter was written, printed and paged, several weeks 
before the chapters which precede it were even thought of’ Such 
were the difficulties with whichan author like Cooper had to contend with 
twenty-five years agu; and the work which so struggled into existence, 
has been universally popular in almost every living language. Proba- 
bly no novels, not even the best of Scott’s, have been so widely circu- 
lated as those from the pen of Cooper. We well remember, when 
walking among the flower-gardens upon the walls of Hamburg, with 
what a thrill of patriotic pride we regarded a young stranger lady 
sitting in the ample shade and reading a German translation of the 
‘* Last of the Mohicans.” Months subsequently, in the Park at Baden, 
we encountered a lad engaged with the “ Spy,’’ and that we were the 
countryman of Cooper, was at once the source of conscious pride and 
a warm reception. While the citizens of every nation of Europe were 
thus doing homage to his genius, the countrymen of Mr. Cooper were 
the last to acknowledge his worth, Germans, and even English, 
frankly awarded the merits which the press of his own country but re- 
luctantly admitted. It may be remarked, however, that the press, from 
causes partly indicated, by no means represented public opinion in 
this respect. Mr, Cooper bad touched a responsive chord in the hearts 
of the peuple long before a cringing and toadying press and dilettanti 
were induced to recognize the fact. When Mr, Cooper went to Europe, 
after the publication of the ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,” he was received 
with the honors due to one of the greatest writers of the age; but 
neither the coldness of his countrymen, nor the warmth of his recep- 
tion abroad, for a moment shook his unwavering patriotism. He 
frankly and boldly jeapardized his fortune and position to vindicate his 
country from the aspersions cast upon her by royal minions in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and most effectually did he vindicate 
his country and her institutions, The venerable Lafayette, struggling 
for the popular cause, could neither procure nor desire an abler sup- 
porter, 

Perhaps no man before the public has, however, been pursued with 
a more vindictive and untiring malice by a portion of the public press, 
than this pure-minded man, than whom the country boasts not a more 
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brilliant genius, or a more disinterested patriot. So universal has 
been the fame of Cooper, that it has been well said, “ wherever the 
name of Washington was never spoken, our country has been known 
only as the home of Cooper.’’ This, indeed, is an American litera- 
ture. But neither his sterling worth as a man, his pure patriotism, 
nor his commanding genius, could preserve him from venomous attacks, 
uor his works from hypercritical assaults. On his return, he was 
basely assailed by the press of his own country, echoing the attacks 
ujiin him by foreign prints, elicited by his acts in defence of his country 
abroad; and if he “chose to appeal to his countrymen from a corrupt 
and servile press, and to point out the vice of ‘* quoting the opinions of 
foreign nations by way of helping to make up its own estimate of the 
degree of merit which belongs to its public men,’ ’ surely no one could 
utter a manifest truth with more grace or better justice. He had him- 
self obtained faint praise, after ruthless abuse, from the press of his 
country, only through the medium of foreign patronage. He had him- 
self no longer any reason to complain ; but his bold, manly, and pa- 
triotic spirit, wished to see his country really independent, and to have 
eradicated that controlling foreign influence over our literature, which 
was “ destructive of those sentiments of self-respect, and of that man- 
liness and independence of thought, that are necessary to render a 
people great, or a nation respectable.” With the same fe arless, sel f-sacri- 
ficing independence with which he entered the arena in Paris in defence 
of his country on the appeal of the venerable Latayette, did he point out 
and seek to remedy what he conceived to be errors and abuses at home. 
Although the motive was misrepresented, and the manner ridiculed 
by a press that disgraced its own country, and earned the contempt of 
the judicious abroad, who saw it willing to malign one of America’s 
greatest men, for the poor guerdon of foreign ‘smiles, Mr. Cooper 
was content to do right for the sake of right. 

It is a trait of American genius to give pictures with astonishing 
clearness and reality, and Cooper exhibits this trait in its greatest per- 
fection. His actors are living and breathing men, whose future we 
divine as clearly as that of our relatives and acquaintances of long 
standing. In his nautical scenes, there are none of those anomalies 
that mark similar scenes in the best of the English writers, cven Scott. 
While the landsman follows him with intense interest into battle, or 
breathlessly awaits the issue of nautical perils, the seaman detects no 
evidence of the ‘‘land-lubber,” and so far from being shocked by any 
anomalies of situation, may derive useful hints in general seamanship 
from imaginary illustrations. On board his ship, Mr. Cooper is sur- 
rounded by his mates, superior to them, alike in genius and in know- 
ledge of their profession, He is master alike of his story and the ship, 
which is the scene of its action. Long Tom Coffin has come from 
Cooper’s hands an historical character. He is the embodyment of that 
bold class of American seamen which grew up silently under the folds 
of the stars and stripes, and whose skill and courage tore down the 
broom which England had nailed to her mast-head on the day that she 
wrenched it from Van Tromp, and made vain his boast that he would 
“sweep the English channel.” The living and breathing truth of 
those nautical sketches found a response in every youthful bosom in 
the New-England sea-ports, and wonderfully excited the taste, natural 
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in those localities, for nautical enterprise and adventure. It is an ad- 
mitted fact, that one such novel as Cooper’s did more for the increase 
of American seamen, than did all the bounty and protective laws ever 

assed. The works of Cooper have been carped at by those hyper- 
critical worshippers of the school of the Spectator and the Guardian, 
who still continue to regard the most solemn stupidities expressed with 
precision in well-turned sentences as the standard ofexcellence. With 
the present century commenced a new era, and men required ideas 
clearly expressed in place of musical sentences which leave no im- 
pression. With rare power of genius, he occupied two entirely new 
fields, introducing entirely new persons ; and no author has surpassed 
him in the number of original and striking characters he has given to 
the world of imagination. He has invested’ the prairies of the west 
with a romance of which few believed them capable, and the red man 
vanishes from the continent amid a halo, for which he is entirely in- 
debted to the masterly genius of Cooper. Driven across the Missis- 
sippi, and now surrounded by the settlements of the whites that have 
hemmed him in, and which ere from the Pacific as well as from the 
Atlantic—from Canada as well as from Mexico, narrowing the circle, 
which for a moment he calls his own, he may almost count the hours of 
his existence. And history, when it recounts the deeds of King 
Philip and Tecumseh, will not more interest posterity in the people 
that shall have passed away, than will the palpable and truthful Uncas. 
If the necessities of the American race have deprived the poor Indians 
of their temporal existence, the genius of Cooper has given them a hold 

upon the feelings of posterity. 

The demand ‘for American books has become a fact, and publishers 
derive from it a profit, which, shared with the author, leaves a greater 
gain than in most cases remains from the republication of foreigu books 
not shared by the authors. There have been, this spring, many instan- 
ces of the very successful production of books, in the avails of which 
both author and publisher mutually and largely participated. That a 
stupid book will not sell to an extent to reimburse the expense of 
paper and print, is a fact deeply impressed upon the unde rstandings 
of many. There are, nevertheless, those who cling to the notion, that 
a copyright which should check the publication of readable books of 
foreign origin, would force the public to buy those stupid books rather 
than read nothing. We apprehend the result would be to discourage 
all reading, and that the publisher might shut up shop amid a totally 
degenerate community. The cheap manner in which the most valua- 
ble foreign works have been put before the community, has been a 
source of great intellectual! gain to the public; and that marked change 
in the state of the trade, as manifest in the anecdotes told by Mr. 
Cooper, in relation to his own publishing experience, is an evidence 
of the fruits of that gain. 
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MINNA VON BARNHELN; 
A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G. E. LESSING. 


ACT V.—SCENE I. 


Scene.—Masor Von Tetruei, (from one side,) Werner (from the 
other.) 


Major. Ua! Werner! Ihave been looking for you everywhere ; 
where did you hide yourself? 

Werner. And I have been seeking you, Herr Major ; so does it often 
happen to seekers. I bring you some very good news. 

Major. Ah! at present, I do not need your good news, but your gold. 
Quickly, Werner, give me what you have; and then get as much more 
for me as you can. 

Werner. Herr Major! Now, by my poor soul, did I not say he 
would borrow money of me, when he had it himself to lend ? 

Major. You are not seeking evasions ? 

Werner. In order that I may have nothing to reproach him with, 
therefore he takes from me with his right hand, and gives it back again 
with his left. 

Major. Do not stand parleying with me, Werner. I intend to re- 
turn it to you again; but when and how—God only knows ? 

Werner, You donot then know that the king’s treasurer has re- 
ceived orders to pay back to you your money? I just learned this 
from— 

Major. What are you talking about? What have you let them make 
you believe?’ Do you not then understand that, if this were true, I 
should know it first of any one? In short, Werner—gold! gold! 

Werner. Certainly, with pleasure! here is some! ‘There are the 
hundred Louis d’ors, and there are a hundred ducats. (Giving him both.) 

Major. Carry the hundred Louis d’ors, Werner, to Jocelyn. He must 
immediately redeem the ring, upon which he borrowed some money early 
this morning. But where will you obtain more for me, Werner? I| 
need much more. 

Werner. Do not trouble yourself about that. The man who pur- 
chased my estate lives in the city. The first instalment does not, indeed, 
become due under fourteen days ; but the money is ready, and the de- 
duction of half per cent. 

Major. Now, then, good Werner! Do you not see that I have re- 
course only to you? TI must also confide all to you. The young lady 
here—you have seen her,—is unfortunate. 

Werner. Whata pity! 

Major. But to-morrow, she becomes my wife. 

Werner. OQ, joy! 
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Major. And the day after to-morrow, I shall leave with her. I must 
go; L will go. Better leave everything ‘here as itis! Who knows, but 
elsewhere a better fortune is in reserve forme? If you wish, Werner, 

ou can accompany us. We will enter the service again. 

Werner. Indeed! But then, where there is a war going on, Herr 
Major ? 

Major. Where else? Go, kind Werner, we will speak farther of 
this. 
Werner. Oh, my heart’s Major! The day after to-morrow? Why 
not to-morrow? I will get all things in readiness. In Persia, Herr 
Major, there is a capital war going on; what think you ? 

Major. We will think of it! But go now, Werner ! 

Werner. Hurrah! Long live Prince Heraclius ! [ Exit. 


Scene 1].—Masor Von Teviuyim. 


How is it with me? My soul has received a new impulse. My own 
misfortune cast me down—made me irritable, short-sighted, discouraged, 
sluggish ; her misfortune raises me up. I look around freely again, aaa 
feel myself willing and strong to undertake all for her,—w hat shall hin- 
der me? (Going towards the Fraulein’s room, from which Fy,ancisca 


comes out. ) 
Scene IJ L.—Franeisca, Mayor Von Te.inem. 


Francisca. Are you still here? I thought I heard your voice. 
What do you wish, Herr Major? 

Major. What doI wish? Where is your mistress? Come !— 

Francisca. She will ride out presently. 

Major. And alone? Without me? Whither? 

Francisca. Have you forgotten, Herr Major? 

Major. Are you not wise, Francisca? 1 provoked her, and she be- 
came angry ; I will ask her pardon, and she will forgive me. 

Francisca. How? After you have taken back the ring, Herr 
Major ? 

Major. WHa!—That I did in my confusion. Now first I think upon 
the ring again. Where have I hid it? (seeking it.) Here it is. 

Francisca. Is that it? (aside, while he puts it up again.) If he 
should examine it more closely ! 

Major. She urged it upon me with expressions of bitterness. This 
bitterness | have already forgotten. A full heart cannot weigh words. 
But she will not, at any moment, refuse to take the ring back again. 
And have I not her’s still? 

Francisca. Which I wait to receive back again. Where is it, then, 
if you have it, Herr Major? Show it to me. 

Major (hesitating a little.) I have forgotten to put it on. Jocelyn! 
Jocelyn will bring it to me shortly. 

Francisca. lt i is, perhaps, very similar to the other ; however, let me 
see this; I am so fond of locking at such things. 

Major. Another time, Francisca. Come, now— 

Francisca (aside.) He is determined not to discover his mistake. 

Major. What say you? Mistake? 
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Francisca. It is a mistake, I say, if you suppose that the Fraulein 
would still be a good match. Her own property is by no means cozsid- 
erable; by bringing in a few accounts of their own, her guardians can 
easily consume the whole. She expected everything from her uncle; 
but this cruel uncle— 

Major. Let him go! Am I not able to compensate her for all. 

Francisca. Hark! She rings; I must return. 

Major. I will go with you. 

* Francisca. For Heaven’s sake, no! She expressly forbade my 
speaking to you. Come in, at least, somewhat after me. [Goes in. 


Scene [V.—Masor Von Teviuem, (calling after her.) 


Announce me! Speak for me, Francisca! I will follow you soon! 
What shall I say to her? Where the heart may speak, no preparation is 
needed. This only would need a studied arrangement—her reserve, her 
hesitation to throw herself, thus unfortunate, into my arms; her effort to 
deceive me by a show of wealth, which she had lost for my sake. This 
distrust of my honor, of her own worth—to excuse this to herself,—-to 
me it is already excused! Ha! here she comes. 


Scene V.—Minna, Francisca, Mason Von Tevtuem. 


Minna (entering, and not apparently noticing the Major.) Is the 
carriage at the door, Francisca !—My fan. 

Major (addressing her.) Whither, my Fraulein? 

Minna (with affected coldness.) I am going out, Herr Major. I 
suppose the reason why you trouble yourself to return hither was to give 
me back my ring. Very well, sir; have the goodness to leave it with 
Francisca. Francisca, take tae ring from Major Tellheim. I have no 
time to lose. ( Going.) 

Major (stepping before her.) My Fraulein! Ah! what have I heard, 
my friend? I was not worthy such love. 

Minna. So, Francisca? You have— 

Francisca, Revealed all. 

Major. Be not angry with me, my Fraulein, I am notraitor. You 
have, in the opinion of the world, lost much for me: but not in mine. 
In my estimation, you have gained infinitely by this loss. It was still so 
new to you, you feared it might make an unfavorable impression upon me. 
You wished, at first, to conceal it from me. I do not complain of this 
distrust. It arose from the desire of retaining my affections. This 
desire is my pride! You found me also unfortunate; and you wished 
not to heap distress upon distress. You could not be aware how much 
your misfortune would outweigh mine. 

Minna, All very well, Herr Major! But it is now past. I have 
released you from your engagement; you have, by taking back the 
ring— 

Major. Consented to nothing! Rather do I now consider myself 
more solemnly bound than ever. You are mine, Minna—forever mine, 
(drawing forth the ring) ere, receive a second time this pledge of 
my constancy. 

Minna. Shall I receive that ring again? that ring? 

Major. Yes, dearest Minna, yes! 
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Minna. What do you demand of me 7—that ring? 

Major. You took this ring from my hand first, when the cireum- 
stances of both were equal and | prosperous. They are no longer prosper- 
ous, but are again equal. Egqiality is ever the strongest bond of love. 
Allow me, dearest Minna !—(¢akes her hand in order to place upon it the 
ring.) 

Minna. How? By force, Herr Major? No; there is no power in 
the world which will make me take back again that ring! You think, 
perhaps, that I have noring? See, then, (s showing her ring ,) that I have 
one, which will not yield to yours in the Teast! 

Francisca. 1f he does not now notice it ! 

Major (letting fall her hand.) How isthis? I see the Fraulein Von 
Barnhelm, but I do not hear her. This is affectation, my friend. Par- 
don me, that I imitate you in the use of that word. 

Minna (in her natural tone.) Did that word offend you, Major? 

Major. It grieved me very much. 

Minna, This should not be. Pardon me, Tellheim. 

Major. Ah! that familiar tone says to me that you have come to 
yourself again, my Fraulein; that you still love me, Minna. 

Francisca (hastily.) Soon might the joke have gone too far! 

Minna (in a commanding tone.) Let us not have your interference, 
Francisca, if you please ! 

Francisca (aside and astonished.) Not enough yet? 

Minna. Yes, my friend, it might be the part of womanly pride to 
remain cold and scornful. Away with it!—you deserve to find me as 
truthful as yourself. 1 love you still, Tellheim—I love you still; but 
notwithstanding this— 

Major. Nothing more, dearest Minna, nothing more! (taking her 
hand again to place upon it the ring.) 

Minna (withdrawing her hand.) Notwithstanding this—so much the 
less will I ever allow thisto be again; never! What are you thinking 
of, Herr Major? I supposed that you had enough in your own misfortune. 
You must remain here; you must by obstinacy—(I cannot in my haste 
think of any other word)—by obstinacy, obtain for yourself complete 
satisfaction—even should the utmost calamity consume you before the 
eyes of your calumniators ! 

Major. So | thought, so I said, when I knew not what I thought and 
said. Chagrin and peevish anger had darkened my whole soul ; even 
love itself, in the full splendor of prosperity, could not create light therein. 
But it sent its daughter Pity, who, familiar with sad Melancholy, dis- 
persed the clouds, and opened again every avenue of my soul to the im- 
pressions of tenderness. The impulse of self-preservation awoke, when 
I had that which was more precious than myself to support, and by my 
own efforts. Let not the word pity offend you, my Fraulein. From 
the innocent cause of our misfortunes, we may hear it without humilia- 
tion. I am that cause. Through me, Minna, you have lost friend and 
kinsman, home and country ; through me, in me, must you firid them ali 
again, or I shall have the destruction of the leveliest of her sex resting 
upon my soul. Leave me not a future to think of, wherein I shall hate 
myself. No, nothing shall detain me longer here. Henceforth, I will 
oppose the injustice, which has met me here only by contempt. Ts this 
land the world? Does the sun rise only here? What office can they 
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withhold from me? And must I seek for it under a distant sky; follow 
me only with confidence, dearest Minna, and there shal! nothing be want- 
ing tous. I have a friend who will gladly assist me. 

> 


Scene VI.—A Messencer. Masor Von Tevtnem. Minna. Fran- 
CISCA, 


Francisca (observing the Messenger.) Hush! 

Major (to the Messenger.) Whom do you wish for? 

Messenger. I seek Major Von Tellheim. Ah, you are he, himself. 
Major, I come to bring to you this royal message. ( Taking a letter 
from his pocket-book.) 

Major. Tome? 

Messenger. According to the address— 

Minna, Francisca, do you hear? The Chevalier has spoken truly. 

Messenger, (while Tellheim takes the weiter.) 1 ask your pardon, Herr 
Major; you should have received yesterday ; but I was not able to 
find you. Not until this morning did I learn where you were, from 
Lieutenant Riccant upon parade. 

Francisca. Gracious Fraulein, do you hear! That is the Chevalier’s 
minister. ‘‘ What is de name of de ministre in de broad place.” 

Major. 1am much indebted to you for your trouble. 

Messenger. It is my duty, Herr Major. | £xit. 


Scene VII.—Masor Von Tettuem. Minna. Francisca. 


Major. Ah, my Fraulein, what is this? What does this letter 
contain 2 

Minna. I am not entitled to extend my curiosity so far. 

Major. Howt Do you still separate my fortune from yours? But 
why do I hesitate to break it open? It cannot make me more unfortu- 
nate than I am; no, dearest Minna, it cannot make us more unfortunate; 
but it may make us more fortunate! Allow me, my Fraulein, (opens 
and reads the letter, while the landlord comes slyly on to the scene.) 


Scene VIII.—Lanptorp. Mayor Von Tettuem. Minna. Francisca. 


Landlord, (to Francisca.) Wark! my pretty one! A word with 
you ! 

Francisca, (approaching him.) Herr Landlord, we do not yet know, 
ourselves, what is in the letter. 

Landlord. Who wants to know anything about the letter? I came 
on account of the ring. The gracious Fraulein must give it back to me 
immediately. Joce Ayn i is here ; he wishes to redeem it again. 

Minna, (who, in the meantime, also approaches the landlor d.) Just say 
to Jocelyn that it has been redeemed already; and tell him also by 
whom ; by me. 

Landlord. But— 

Minna. 1 will take it all upon myself; go! [zit Landlord. 
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Scene [X.—Masor Von Tettpem. Minna. Francisca. 


Francisca. And now, gracious Fraulein, let it be well with the 
poor Major. 

Minna. Oh, the intercessor! Aa if the knot would not soon untie 
itself, 

Major (after he has read the letter, with the liveliest emotion.) Ah! 
he has not denied himself! Oh, my Fraulein, what justice !—what 
condescension! This is more than I expected—more than I deserve ! 
My fortune—my honor—all is again restored! Do I not dream? 
(looking into the letter again, as if to assure himself.) No; no delusion 
of my heart! Read it, my friend ; read it yourself ! 

Minna. Iam not so indiscreet, Herr Major. 

Major. Indiscreet? The letter is for me; for your Tellheim, 
Minna. It contains—what your uncle cannot take from you. You 
must read it; do read it! 

Minna, If it will give you pleasure, Herr Major—(takes the letter 
and reads) :—*‘* My dear Major Von Tellbeim: I would inform you, 
that the business which made me concerned for your honor, has 
cleared up to your advantage. My brother was the best informed in 
regard to it, and his testimony has declared you more than innocent. 
The treasury has orders to deliver to you again the acknowledged 
notes, aud to pay to you the advanced money ; also, I have commanded 
that all the charges which the war- office may have against you shall be 
set aside. Let me know whether your health will allow of your enter- 
ing the service again. I would not willingly lose a man of your 
bravery and intelligence. Iam your well-wishing king,” &c. 

Major. Now, what say you to that, my Fraulein ? 

Minna ( folding the letter and returning it to him.) 1? Nothing. 

Mayor. Nothing ? 

Minna. Or yes; that your king, who is also a great man, is also, 
perliaps, a good nian. But what is that to me? He is not my king. 

Major. And do you say nothing more? Nothing in regard to our- 
selves ? 

Minna. You will enter the service again; from a Major you will 
become Lieutenant-Colonel, or, perhaps, Colonel. I congratulate you 
with all my heart. 

Major. And do you not know me better? No—since fortune re- 
stores to me sufficient to satisfy the wishes of a reasonable man, it will 
depend upon my Minna only whether I shall hencetorth belong to any 
one but her. To her service alone shall my whole life be devoted! 
The service of the great is dangerous, and does not repay the trouble, 
the constraint, the humiliation, which it costs. Minna is not one of 
those foolish ones, who esteem their husbands for nothing but titles 
and honors. She will love me for myself; and I, for her sake, will 
forget the whole world. I became a soldier for—I know not what— 
political principle, and from the fancy that it was well for every hon- 
orable man to seek, in this situation, fora time, to make himself familiar 
with everything called danger, and in order to acquire coolness and 
courage. Extreme necessity alone could have compelled me to make, 
of this experiment, a fixed destiny; of this transient employment, a 
permanent profession. But now, no longer compelled by circum. 
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stances, my only ambition is again to become a contented and peacea- 
ble man. ‘This, with you, dearest Minna, I shall certainly become; 
this, in your society, I shall unchangeably remain. To-morrow, let 
the holiest uf bonds unite us, and then we will look about us, and seek 
out the quietest, brightest, most smiling corner in the whole wide, 
habitable world, to which only the happy pair is wanting to make it a 
paradise. There will we dwell; there shall our every day—What ails 
you, Minna? (deeply moved, she turns away, and endeavors to conceal her 
emotion.) 

Minna (recovering herself.) You are very cruel, Tellheim, to place 
before me so attractive a prospect, which [ must renounce. My 
loss— 

Major. Your loss? What do you call your loss? All which Minna 
could lose is not Minna. You are still the sweetest, loveliest, kindest, 
best creature under the sun; all goodness and generosity—all innocence 
and joy! Now and then, a little petulance; here and there, a slight 
touch of caprice. So much the better !—so much the better! Minna 
would otherwise be an angel, whom I might worship with trembling, 
but whom I could not love. (Seizing her hand to kiss t.) 

Minna (withdrawing her hand.) Not so, sir! How? so altered all at 
once! Is this flattering, passionate lover, the cold Tellheim? Could 
merely his returning fortune infuse into him so much ardor? He will 
permit me, during this his transient excitement, to retain consideration 
for both of us. When he could himself consider, I have heard him 
say, that it is an unworthy love, which would not hesitate to expose its 
object to contempt. True, but I also aspire to a love as pure, as noble 
as this. Now, when honor calls, when a great monarch even solicits 
him—shall I allow that he yield himself to lovely dreams with me? 
—That the renowned warrior degenerate into the idle swain? No, 
Herr Major, follow the hint of your better destiny. 

Major. Well, then! if the great world is so attractive to you, Minna, 
then let the great world retain us! How poor—how miserable is this 
great world !—you know it only on its bright side. But surely, Minna, 
you will. It may be! Even to this, well! There will not be wanting 
admiration of your accomplishments and envy of my good fortune. 

Minna. No, Tellheim, I did not mean thus. I directed you back 
to the great world—to the path of honor, without wishing to accompany 
you thither myself. There Telheim will need a wife, who is above 
reproach! A runaway Saxon maiden, who has thrown herself upon 
his generosity— 

Major (passionately, and looking wild/y around.) Who dares to 
speak thus ? Ah, Minna, I should fear for myself if I could think any 
one but you had said that. My rage against him would have been 
without bounds, 

Minna. There, now! That is what I fear. You would not endure 
the least mockery concerning me, and yet you would daily receive the 
bitterest taunts. In short, hear now, Tellheim, what I have firmly 
resolved upon, from which nothing in the world shall dissuade me— 

Major. Before you speak, Fraulein—I entreat you, Minna !—con- 
sider, yet for one moment, that you will pronounce upon me the sen- 
tence either of life or death! 

Minna, Without farther consideration! So surely as I have given 
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back to you the ring, with which you formerly plighted your troth to 
me—so surely as you have taken back that ring, so surely shall the 
unhappy Barnhelm not become the wife of the fortunate Tellheim! 

Major. Aud hereby you break the bond, Fraulein ? 

Minna. Equality is the only firm bond of love. The fortunate 
Barnhelm would have wished to live only for the fortunate Tellbheim. 
Also, the unhappy Minna would at length have been persuaded to 
allow the misfortune of her friend to become, through her, either in- 
creased or alleviated. You noticed, perhaps, that, before this letter 
came which removed all equality between us, it was in appearance 
only that I refused. 

Major, Is this true, my Fraulein? I thank you, Minna, that you 
have not yet broken the bond. You wish only for the unfortunate Tell- 
heim? He is to be had (coldly.) I perceive now that it would be 
unbecoming for me to accept this Jate justice; that it will be better 
that I do not, by any means, wish again for that which has been 
disgraced by so shameful a suspicion. Yes, I will not have received 
the letter. Let this be the only answer which [ will make! (adtempt- 
ing to tear it in pieces.) 

Minna (seizing his hand.) What would you do, Tellheim ? 

Major. Make you mine! 

Minna, Stop! 

Major. Fraulein, this will surely be torn in pieces unless you ex- 
plain yourself in some other way. Then we will see what farther you 
have to bring against me! 

Minna. How? In this tone? Shall I then—must I then become 
contemptible in my own eyes? Never! She is an unworthy creature 
who would not be ashamed to owe her whole f fortune to the blind ten- 
derness of a lover! 

Major. False! entirely false! 

Minna. Wilt you dare to rebuke your own words upon my lips ? 

Major. Sophist! Is the weaker sex then disgraced by everything 
which would not be becoming to the stronger? Shall man allow him- 
self in every thing which befits woman? Which did Nature intend for 
the protection of the other? 

Minna, Be not alarmed, Tellheim. I shall not be entirely without 
protection, if I must decline the honor of yours. I shall always have 
as much as necessity demands. I have caused myself to be announced 
to our ambassador. He will speak with me to- day. I hope he will 
be favorable to me. The time is passing. Permit me, Herr 
Major— 

Major. 1 will accompany you, gracious Fraulein, 

Minna. By no means, Herr Major; leave me— 

Major. Sooner shall your shadow leave you! But go, my Frau- 
lein, whither you will—to whom you will. Everywnere—to acquaint- 
ances and to strangers, will I declare in your presence—a hundred 
times a day will I declare, what bonds united you with me, and by 
what a cruel caprice yuu would sever these bonds. 





Minna Von Barnhelm. 
Scene X.—Joceryn. (The rest as before.) 


Jocelyn (earnestly.) Herr Major! Herr Major! 

Major. Well’ 

Jocelyn. Come quick, quick ! 

Major. What do you wish? Come to me! Speak !—what is it? 

Jocelyn. WUear, then—(whispers to him.) 

Minna (aside to Francisca.) Do you obseve anything, Francisca? 

‘rancisca, Oh, you merciless creature! I have stood here upon 
coals ! 

Major (to Jocelyn.) What do you say? It is not possible! She? 
(looking wildly at the Fraulein.) Speak it aloud !—say it in her hear- 
ing! Hear him, my Fraulein. 

Jocelyn. The landlord says, that the Fraulein Von Barnhelm has 
taken the ring which I pledged to him; she has claimed it as her own, 
and will not return it to him. 

Major. 1s this true, my Fraulein? No, it cannot be true! 

Minna (smiling.) And why not, Tellheim? Why can it not be 
true ? 

Major (passionately.) Then it may be true! What fearful light has 
at gnce broken upon me? Now I know you, false, treacherous one! 

Minna (alarmed.) Whot Who is treacherous ? 

Major. She whom I will never more name ! 

Minna. Tellheim! 

Major. Forget my name!—you came hither on purpose to break 
your engagement with me. It is clear! Since an accident was so 


‘ gladly made use of by the treacherous one! It brought your ring 
again into your hand. You knew how, by artifice, to make me accept 
my own again. 

Minna. Tellheim, what kind of a phantom have you conjured up? 
Recover yourself, and listen to me. 

Francisca (aside.) Now may she have it! 


Scene XIl.—Wenrner (with a purse of gold.) The rest as before. 


Werner. Here I am again, Herr Major! 

Major. (without looking at him. ) Who wants you? 

Werner. Here is gold! A thousand pistoles ! 

Major. 1 do not want them! 

Werner. To-morrow, Herr Major, you can command as much again 
more. 

Major. Keep your gold! 

Werner. itis your gold, Herr Major! I believe you do not see 
with whom you are speaking ? 

Major. Away with it, I say! 

Werner. What ails you?—I am Werner. 

Major. All goodness is dissimulation; all kindness a cheat. 

Werner. Does this refer to me ? 

Major. As you please! 

Werner. I have only obeyed your commands. 

Major. Obey this then, and be off! 

Werner (offended.) Herr Major, 1 am a man! 
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Major. You are right there ! 

Werner. Who have gall also? 

Major. Good! Gall is the best thing we have. 

Werner. I beseech you, Herr Majoi.— 

Major. ow many tites must | tell you ? I do not want your money ! 

Werner (angrily). Let who will, have it then! (throwing down the 
purse, he goes to one side.) 

Minna (to Francisca.) Ah, dear Francisca, I should have followed 
your advice. I have carried the joke too far. Still he might just bear 
me—(approaching him.) 

Francisca (who, without answering Minna, goes up to Werner.) Herr 
Sergeant ! 

Werner (morosely). Go away! 

Francisca. Ho!—what men you are? 

Minna. Tellheim!—Tellheim !—(biting his nails with anger, he 
turns away his face, and will hear nothing.) No—this is too bad! Do 
hear me! You are mistaken! It is only a misunderstanding, Tell- 
heim! Will yow listen to your Minna? Can you entertain such a 
suspicion? Would I break our engagement? Have | come hither 
for that purpose? Tellheim! 


Scene XII.—Two Servants (running in, one after- the other, from 
different sidew of the hall. The rest as before.) 


First Servant. Gracious Fraulein! His Honor, the Count— 

Second Servant. He is coming, gracious Fraulein ! 

Francisca (running to the window.) Itis he! It is he! 

Minna. Is ithe? Oh, now, quickly, Tellheim! 

Major (recovering himself at once.) Whot Whois coming? Your 
uncle, Fraulein? That cruel uncle? Let him come! Only let him 
come! Fear nothing; he shall not dare to harm you, even by a look! 
He has to do with me. Truly, you do not deserve it ftoxb me, 

Minna. Embrace me quickly, Tellheim, and forget all. 

Major. Ah, if | knew you could repent of this— 

Minna. No, I cannot repent, having obtained a view of your whole 
heart !—Ay! what a man you are !—Embrace your Minna—your happy 
Minna; but happier in nothing than in possessing you! (Embracing.) 
And now let us go and meet him. 

Major. ‘To meet whom? 

Minna. The best of your unknown friends. 

Major. How? 

Minna. The Count, my uncle, my father, your father. My flight, 
his anger, my disinheritance; do you not understand that I invented 
all this?’ Credulous knight! 

Major. Invented? But the ring? The ring! 

Minna. Where is the ring which I returned to you 1 

Major. Wi!l you take it again ?—Oh! then shall I be so happy !— 
Here, Minna. (Drawing it forth.) 

Minna. But you had better look at it first. Oh! who so blind as 
those who will not see {—Whose ring is that? The one which I gave 
to you, or the one which you gave to me ?—Is it not that one which I 
would not leave in the hands of the landlord ? 
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Major. Heavens! what do I see? What do I hear? 

Minna. Shall I take it back again now? Shall 1?’—Give it to me, 
giveitto me! (Snatches it /romhis hand and places it upon his finger.) 
Now isallright? ; 

Major. Where am 1? (Kissing her hand.) Oh! you wicked 
angel! to torment me thus! 

Minna. Let this be a warning, my beloved spouse, that when you 
play me a trick, you may expect one yourself in return. Think you 
did not also torment me? 

Major. Oh, you actress! I sheuld have known yon! 

Francisca. No, truly, I should make but a poor actress. I have 
trembled and shook, and have been forced to stop my mouth with 
my hand. « 

Minna. Neither bas my part been easy to maintain. But come, 
now. F 


Major. I cannot yet recover myself. How happy, how anxious I 
am! As when one awakes sudde uly from a nee tful dream ! 


Minna. We are lingering; I hear him alrez ady ! 


Scene XIII.—Count Von Brucnsat, (accompanied by several Servants 
and the Landlord. The rest as befire.) 


Count (entering.) You have arrived thengin safety ? 

Minna (springing towards him.) Al! my father! 

Count. Here 1 am, dear Minna! (Embracing her.) But what, 
child—(observing Tellheim,) have been here only twenty-four hours, 


and so soon acquaintance—so soon intimacy ? 

Minna. Cau you guess who this may be 2 

Count. Not your Tellheim ? 

Minna. Who else but he?—Come, Telllieim, (leading him to the 
Count.) 

Count. My friend, we have never seen each other; but, at the first 
glance, I believed that I kzew you. I wished that it might be you. 
Embrace me. You have my highest esteem. I would solicit your 
friendship. My niece, my daughte r loves you. 

Minna. You know this, my father ! And is it blind—my love? 

Count. No, Minna, your love is not blind; but your love is— 
dumb! 

Major (throwing himself into his arms.) Allow me to come to my- 
self, my father! 

Count. All right, my son; I understand it; if thy mouth cannot 

rattle, still thy heart can speak. Heretofe re, I have not been partial 
to officers of this color, (vointing to Telli: im’s uniform.) Still, you are 
an honorable man, Tellheim; and such men will be esteemed, let 
them appear in what garb they will. 

Minna. Ob! if you knew all! 

Count. What hinders that I should learn all?—Where are my 
rooms, Herr landlord ? 

Landlord. Will your honor have the goodness to walk in hither? 

Count. Come, Minna; come, Tellheim. (£zit, with landlord and 
servants.) 

Minna. Come, Tellheim. 
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Major. 1 will follow you in a moment, my Fraulein, One word, 
however, with this man. (Going up to Vawe. ) 

Minna. And with good reason; I[ think you have occasion for it.— 
Francisca, is it not true? (£ vilows the Count. ) 


Scene XIV.—Tevitnem. Werner. Joceryn. Francisca. 


Tellheim (pointing to the purse which Werner had thrown down.) 
Here, Jocelyn, take this purse and carry ithome. Go! (Exit Jocelyn. ) 

Werner (who ts still standing sullenty in the corner, appearing to 
take no notice of anything when he hears this.) There, now | 

Tellheim (approaching him, familiarly.) Werner, when can T have 
the other thousand pistoles ? ° 

Werner (restored at once to good humor.) 'To-morrow, Herr Major— 
to-morrow. . 

Tellheim. need not become your debtor, but I will be your treas- 
urer. You, good-hearted people, of all men, need a guardian, You 
are. by nature, a spendthrift.—I made you angry, just now, Werner? 

Werner. By my poor soul, yes ! But then, I need not have been 
such a blockhead. Now I see it all plainly. I deserve a hundred 
blows. Let me receive them from you now; only no further grudge, 
dearest Major. 

Teliheim. Gradge! (Pressing his hand.) Read it in my eyes, 
what [ cannot express to you. Ha! who has a better maiden, and a 
more honest friend than I, I would wish to see him !—F rancisca, is it 


not true? [ Exit. 
Scene XV.—WeErneErR. FRANCISCA. 


Francisca (aside.) Yes, truly, he is far too good a man! Such an 
one [| shall not meet with again, It must come out !—( Timid and 
embarrassed, she draws near to Werner.) Herr Sergeant! 

Werner (wiping his eyes.) Well? 

Francisca. Uerr Sergeant— 

Werner. What do you wish then, little maiden ? 

Francisca. Look at me once, Herr Sergeant ! 

Werner. I cannot yet. I know not what has got into my eyes. 

Francisca. Yet look at me! 

Werner. I fear I have looked at you too many times already, little 
maiden !—Now, there, I see you! And what then? 

Francisca. Herr Sergeant, do you not want a *Frau Wachtmeis- 
terin ? 

Werner. Are you in earnest, maiden? 

Francisca. With al! my heart! 

Werner. You are then pe thaps willing to accompany me to Persia f 


Francisca. Whither you will! 
Werner. Indeed ?—Hurrah! Herr Major, not much to boast of! 


Now have I at least as good a maiden, as honest a friend as you !— 
Give me your hand, little maiden! Agreed! ‘Ten years hence, you 
shall be the wife of a general, or a widow! 


FINIS,. 


# The meaning of this word is, Sergeant's wife, but seemed untranslatable. 
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IPHIGENEIA IN TAURIS. 
A DRAMA OF GOETHE. 


ACT I.—( Concluded.) 


Iphig. How may I venture on this impious step ? 
Has not the goddess, who protected me, 
Alone a @ght to my devoted head ? 
She sought me an asylum, she preserves me 
Perchance to soothe an aged father’s cares, 
Whom my apparent loss enough bas punish’d. 
Perchance my glad return is now app-oaching : 
And shall I, mindless of the ways of heaven, 
Bind myself here without Diana’s sanction ? 
Was I to stay Lask’da signal of her— 

Thoas. That signal is that thou art still detain’d. 
Seek not so many vain pretences, maid : 
He, that refuses, needs not many words, 
The other hears, among them, only no. 

Iphig. They are not words intended to mislead. 
I’ve laid the bottom of my heart before thee. 
Dost thou not feel how I, with anxious bosom, 
Pant to reclasp my father, mother, brethren ; 
That in the halls, where Mourning’s still small voice 
Has lisp’d my absence, Joy, with fragrant hand, 
May hang the garland fur my glad return. 
Ak! wouldst thou send me thither in thy ships, 
To me and them thou gave a second life. 

Thoas. Return then—do whate’er thy wishes prompt— 
Despise the voice of good advice and reason— 
Be quite the woman, rul’d by each desire 
That draws the wavering soul to right or wrong- 
If haply lust within her bosom burn, 
No sacred bond retains her from the traitor, 
Who from the faithful long-protecting hand 
Of father or of husband, would allure her ; 
And when the blaze of passion does not prompt, 
The golden tongue of eloquence in vain 
Assails her deafen’d ear. 

Iphig. Remember, prince, 
The noble promise which thy lips have made.— 
And wilt thou thus repay my trust? Thou seemedst 
Prepar’d to let me pour out my whole soul. 

Thoas. I was not arm’d for so unhop’d an answer ; 
But ’t was to be expected, for I knew 
It was a woman that I had to deal with. 


> 
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Iphig. Prince, be not angry with our hapless sex. 
Our weapons are not dignified as yours, 

Yetare they not ignoble. Thou mayst trust me, 
I am not blind unto thy happiness. 

Thou thinkst, unknowing both thyself and me, 
That closer union would in bliss connect us, 

And boldly asks of me tame consent; 

I thank the gods that they have given me firmness 
Thus to decline what they have not approv’d. 

Thoas. ’T is not a god, but thy own heart denies me. 

Iphig. The gods address us only thro’ our hearts. 

Thoas. And have not I an equal right to hear them? 

iphig. The storm of passion drowns a gentler voice. 

Thoas. Can none beside the priestess lend attention 1 

Iphig. The prince, above all others, should attend. 

Thoas. Thy holy office, thy ancestral claim 
To sit at Jove’s own board, may well, I ween, 
Have made thee more familiar with the gods 
Than earth-born savages. 

Iphig. And must f then 
Thus—thus—atone the confidence extorted ? 

Thoas. Iam but man, ’t is better we conclude. 

{ keep my word: meanwhile continue priestess 
Of our Diana, as herself appointed. 

The goddess pardon me that I thus long 
Unjustly and with inward disapproval 

Allow thee to withhold the ancient offerings. 
From immemorial ages not a stranger 

Lands on our fatal shore unsacrific’d. 

Thy blandishment (wherein I sometimes read 
The soft affection of a loving daughter, 
Sometimes with inward joy the secret wishes 
That fitly vesta bride) have held me back, 
With magic bondage from the walk of daty. 
My senses, lull’d by thee to artfal slumber, 
Heard not the angry murmurs of the people: 
To this, my weakness, loudly they ascribe 
The early fall of my unhappy son. 

For thee I brave no more a nation’s curse, 

But reinstate the ritual of my fathers. 

Iphig. On my account I never ask’d it of thee. 
He knows the immortals not, whose soul believes 
That they delight in slaughter ; but attributes 
His own dark, cruel wishes to their natures. 

Did not the goddess snatch me from the priest? 
She chose my services rather than my death. 

Thoas. ’T is not for us to judge and to reform 

The sacred rites by our uncertain reason. 

Perform the duty, [ accomplish mine. 

Two strangers, whose arrivel bodes no good, 

Are fuund among the caverns on our coast, 
Aundow iu bonds. With these resume the goddess 
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Her ancient pious long-lost sacrifice ! 
[send them hither strait: thon knowest the service. [ Goes. 

Iphig. Those whom fate unjustly dooms, 

Thou, Diana, my protectress, 
Canst iu veiling clouds inwrap, 
On the wings of mighty winds— 
Canst across tue widest kingdoms 
Or the widest ocean bear 

From the iron arm of fate. 

To thy all-beholding glance 
Distant ages still are present, 

Long futurity is known. 

O’er the children of thy care 
Rolls thy mild and guarding look ; 
As thy orb, the life of night, 

O’er the silent-thanking world. 

O preserve my hands from blood ! 
Peace and blessings go not with it; 
Even round the unwilling murderer 
Roves the spirit of the slain 
To infest the lonesome hour 
And the watches of the dark— 

For the kind immortals never 
To the scatter’d sons of men 
Grudge the fleeting day of life: 
But allow them willingly 
Their delighted looks to raise 
To their own eternal skies. 


— 


ACT If. 
ORESTES axp PYLADES pounp. 


Orest. It is the path of death that we are treading : 
At every step my troubled soul grows calmer. 
When I besought Apollo to remove 
This grisly band of vengeful spirits from me, 


He seem’s in clear and hope-infusing words 


To promise me deliverance at Tauris, 
Here in his sister’s temple. Now I find 


That all my woes shall terminate with life. 
How readily does he, whom gods oppress, 
Resign the aspect of the golden san! 

And must the blood of Atreus not obtain 

A glorious end in fight—like Agamemnon, 
Must I, a slaughter’d victim, fall defenceless— 
So be it; rather at the altar here 

Than by the knives of an avenging kindred. 
Spare me this gasp of life—inferual gods, 
Who dog-like track my footsteps, to lap up 
With hellish thirst this parricidat blood, 

Leave me—I soon shall be your own for ever. 
> 
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The light was neither made for you or me; 
Nor should the verdant carpet of the earth 
Be stalk’d upon by fiends. Below, below, 
I seek your dwellings, and an equal lot 
Shall bind us there in everlasting darkness. 
’Tis thou, my Pylades, ’tis thou alone, 
The innocent copartner of my curse, 
Whom to the comfortless abode I grieve 
Todrag w ith me so soon. Thy life or death 
Alone excites my hope or apprehension. 
Pyla. I am not yet, Orestes, like thyself, 
Dispos’d to wander to the realm of shades: 
Nor am I hopeless, from this tzu<Jed path, 
That seeins to lead ns to the endless vale, 
To find an upway back to light and life. 
I think not yet to perish ; but would fancy 
That destiny prepares a way for flight. 
Fear’d or unfear’d the stroke of death mnst come ; 
But it may yet be distant. Had the priestess 
Already cut from our devoted heads 
The consecrated locks ; my only study 
Should still be our escape. Despond not thus, 
Thy doubts can but accelerate the danger. 
Apollo said, that, in his sister’s temple, 
Relief, return, were both provided thee: 
The promises of gods are ne’er ambiguous, 
As the opprest imagine in despair. 
Orest. Dark and ill-boding was the web of life 
My mother coil’d around my iufant head ; 
For as I grew, my likeness to my father 
Frown’d mute reproof on her, and her adulterer. 
How often, when Electra by the fire 
In our deep hall sat silent, I have thrown 
My troubled arm around her bending neck, 
And with broad eye explor’d her secret sorrow. 
Then would she tell me of my father’s greatuess— 
And I have wish’d to see him, to be near him, 
To follow him t » Troy—then would I pant 
For his return. 
Pyla. Let demons of the deep 
Nightly discourse of that: the recollection 
Of brighter hours shall fire our souls to daring. 
The gods have need of many a virtuous man 
To work their kind intentions here below, 
And on thy aid they reckon; for they sent not 
Thee with thy father to unwelcome Orkus, 
Orest. O had I seiz'd his garment and gone with him! 
Pyla. If so—the gods, who sav’d thee, thought of me. 
What I had been, if thou hadst not surviv’d, 
I cannot thi» k ; since with thee and for thee 
Alone [’ve liv’d and wish’d to live till now. 


Orest. Remind me not of those pure days of bliss, 
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When my asylum was beneath thy roof: 

When the nipt blossom of my helpless youth 

Thy noble father’s kind and prudent care 

Protected, shelter’d, sav’d: when thou, my friend, 

My first companion, like a butterfly 

Round a dark flower, wouldst play and sport about me, 

Transfuse thy cheerfulness into my bosom, 

Make me forget the sorrows of my soul, 

And bask with thee in youth's delightful sunshine. 
Pyla. 'Twas then my life began when first I lov’d thee 
Orest. Say rather it was then thy woes began. 

O ’tis the hardest of the pangs I suffer 

That, like a plague-infected vagabond, 

I bear destruction secretly about me, 

And, when I enter the most wholesome place, 

The blooming cheek grows pale, the writhing feature 

Betrays the coming agony of death. 

Pyla. If such contagion from thy presence flow’d, 

I had been first to feel it, my Orestes: 

Yet I am full of spirits still and courage, 

And these are Execution'’s wings, on which 

She reaches mighty actions. 

Orest. Mighty actions ! 

I recollect the time we thought about them. 

When we had chas’d the game o’er hill and dale, 

Hoping hereafter, like our ancestors, 

So to pursue, with undegenerate strength, 

The monster or the robber, and at twilight 

Together sat upon the beachy shore 

Leaning against each other, where the waves 

Would sport and flicker to our very feet— 

And the wide world so open lay before us— 

Oft we have sei. ‘d our swords with glowing hand, 

While future deeds of glory burst upon us, 

Like countless stars from the surrounding gloom 
Pyla. The task is infinite, Orestes, which 

The soul aspires to accomplish. We would do 

Each deed as greatly as the poet shapes it, 

Roll'd by the swelling tempest of his song 

Adown the stream of time from land to land. 

What our forefathers did appear so splendid, 

When in the silent shades of evening stretch’d 

We hear it warbled to the stricken harp, 

What we do is, as it was to them, 

A painful piece-meal work. Thus we ran on 

Pursuing what's before—of what’s beside 

Unmindful—nor observe the obvious traces 

Of our forefathers’ eartaly drudgery ; 

But chase their shadows, which like gods adorn 

A mountain-summit on a golden cloud. 

Him I esteem not, who can prize himself 

High as the multitude may chance to lift him: 
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But thou, young man, be thankful to the gods 
That they have done so much thro’ thee already. 

Orest. Let him be thankful thro’ whose favor’d hand 

Misfortune from his family is warded, 

His kingdom is enlarged or made secure, 

His ancient foes defeated er destroy’d ; 

For he obtains the sweetest bliss of life. 

But me they have made choice of for a butcher, 
Have made the murder of an honour’d mother, 
And lay’d me low in unremoving woe, 

The guilty ‘avenger of a deed of guilt. 

O hardly-fated honse of Tantalus! 

Not thy last remnant would the gods destroy 
Unsoil’d by crime and infamy. 

Pyla. The gods 

Avenge not on the son the father’s crimes. 
The good, the wicked, earns his own deserts 
By his own deeds. The blessings of a parent, 

But not his curses are hereditary. 

Orest. Methinks it is no blessing brings us hither. 

Pyla. It is at least the order of the gods, 

Orest. Their order then destroys. 

Pyla. Obey in patience. 

When thou hast borne his sister to Apollo, 

And both receive fit reverence at Delphi, 

They shall be gracious to thee for the deed, 

And banish thy infernal followers. 

Beneath these hallow’d shades their feet impure 
Presume not. 

Orest. Then my death will be the calmer. 

Pyla. My hopes rise higher : thoughtfully combining 
The past and future, one may penetrate, 

Methinks, the plans that fate is ripening. 
Diana wishes from this savage coast, 
And from its human offerings to escape: 
We are selected for the ’auspicious theft, 
And destiny has led us to the threshold. 

Orest. Dost thou not cunningly mistake thy wishes 
For the predestination of the god ? 

Pyla. ‘What is all human prudence, if neglectful 
To seek the will of heaven? The gods call forth 
A man of many sins, but noble soul, 

To difficult and dangerous undertaking— 
Lo, he succeeds! The pardon’d penitent 
Heaven and mankind conspire to bless and honour. 

Orest. If my doom were a life of active service, 
Some god would from my darken'd front roll back 
This cloud of gloom, thro’ wich I only scan 
The path all clotted with a mother’s blood, 

Down which I slide to Orkus—he would dry 
The fountain that from Clytemnestra’s wounds 
Defiles me with its ever-springing gore. 
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Pyla. Wait patiently. Thou dost augment thy evils, 

And take the Furies’ office to thyself. 

Let me contrive our conduct; at the last, 

When there is need of our united daring, 

I'll claim thy succour to achieve the proiect. 
Orest. I hear Ulysses speak. * ‘ 
Pyla. No mockery now. 

Yet every one must fix upon some hero 

On whom to model bis pursuit of glory : 

And I acknowledge to thee, in my eyes 

Prudence and art so seldom misbecome 

The man who aims at shining enterprize. 

Orest. I like him bes', who ’is bold, sincere and open. 
Pyla, And therefore have I not requir’d thy counsel. 

One step is already taken, from our guards 

I learn there dwells a godlike woman here, 

Who checks the execution of the law 

That threats us, only offering to the gods 

Incense and prayer and a pare spotless heart. 

All love her, and they think that she descends 

From Amazons, and hither fled for refuge 

Against some great impending woe. 

Orest. It seems 

Her gentle sway lost all its lenient power 

When guilt and I approach'd, whom Jove's displeasure 

With midnight horror every where surrounds. 

Relentment ceas’d from pity when I came, 

And custom whets again the rusted kuife. 

The king is angry, and has doom‘d our end ; 

How should a woman save us from his rage ? 

Pyla. I'm glad it is a woman we look up to. 

The best of men learns cruelty at length 

And grows accastom’d-to the deed he hated ; 

Women retain whatever bent of mind 

They first contract. As well in good as evil 

One may more surely reckon on their sameness. 

Hearken—she comes. She must not know at once 

And unreserv'd our names and our adventures. 

Retire awhile, and let me speak with thee, 

Before she sees thee. [ Orestes goes. 


IPHIGENEIA anp PYLADES. 

Iphig. (unbinding him.) Tell me whence thou art? 
I think thou wearst the semblance of a Greek, 
Not of a Scythian. Freedom is not 'safety— 
The gods avert impending danger from thee! 

Pyla. Blest sound! thrice welcome in a foreign land 
Thou well-known accent offfny native tongue, 
Thy voice calls up before the captive’s view 
The azure mountains of his mother-country. 
O let my joy conyince thee I’m a Greek, 
And plead for my forgiveness, if awhile 
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I have forgotten what is due to thee, 
And bent my fancy toward the fond idea. 
O aay, if no superior power forbid, 
From which of our heroic families 
Thy noble birth derives is origin, 
Iphig. The priestess, by Diana’s self appoiated, 
Discourses with thee, and let that suflice. 
Bat tell me who art thou? what evil star 
Hath guided hither thee and thy companion ? 
Pyla. That thou could’st dart the ray of hope upon as 
As easily as I relate our woes! 
We are from Crete, the sons of brave Adrastus. 
He is the first-born, nam’d Laodamas ; 
I, Cephalus, the youngest; but between us 
A rude wild youth grew up, whose very sports 
Had often torn our bonds of love asunder. 
While yet our father at the siege of T: oy 
Was busied, we obey’d a mothei’s prudence: 
But when enrich’d with plunder he retarn’d 
And died ere long, a contest for his wealth 
And for the vacant sceptre parted us. 
I join’d the elder: he has slain his brother. 
For fratricide the Faries haunt bis path. 
The Delphian Phebus promis’d us in Tauris 
A termination to the louring curse. 
Our captore and our threatened sacrifice, 
Thou knowest. 
Iphig. Aud is the fall of Troy accomplished ? 
Dearest of men, repeat, repeat that word. 
Pyla. (tis. Be thou our guardian and protectress. 
Accelerate the promis'd help of heaven, 
Take pity on my brother and console him ; 
Butspare him, I beseech thee, in thy speech. 
His feeling soul, by painful recollection, 
Is torn too easily; and feverish madness 
Will often seize him iu her vulture-claw 
And give him up te the unpitying Furies. 
Iphig. Great as his sufferings are, I must conjure thee 
Forget them for awhile and satisfy me. 
Pyla. The haughty city, which for ten whole years 
Withstood the might of Greece, is now a ruin; 
3ut many a Grecian tomb will long arrest 
Our fond remembrance on the Trojan shore. 
There fell Achilles and his beauteous friend. 
Iphig. So crumble e’en the images of gods? 
Pyla. Nor Pelamede nor Telamonian Ajax 
Review’'d the sunshine on their native bills. 
Iphig. (aside.) He does not name my father with the slain. 
He lives, he lives! aud I again may see bim— 
Pyla. Yet happy are the thousands that haye sunk 
By hostile hands in honorable combat : 
For horrid slaughters and a mournful end 
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Some angry god prepar'd to the returning 

Instead of triumphs. Does the voice of man 

Not reach this land, that thou hast yet to learn 

The complicate misfortunes that befell, 

And art a stranger to the woe that fills 

Mycene’s hall with ceaseless lamentation. 

Assisted by Agisthus, Clytemnestra 

Slew, on the day of his return, her husband. 

I see thou honourest this royal house.— 

Thy bosom vainly labours to throw off 

The unexpected weight of my sad words,— 

Art thou the daughter of some friend or kinsman, 

Or born perchance within that unblest city 1— 

Hide it not from me ; and detest me not 

For bringing hither first the hated tidings. 
Iphig. Say further how the horrid deed was done. 
Pyla. The day the king arriv’d, as from the bath 

Refresh'd he was ascending, and awaited 

A change of raiment from his consort’s hand, 

She flung, with cunning arm, a tangled robe 

Across his shoulders and majestic head. 

While from its many and confusing folds, 

As from a net, he strove to disentangle 

His prison’d limbs, the vile Azisthus smote him, 

And veil’d, the prince descended to the shades. 
Iphig. What was the eursed traitor’s recompense 1 
Pyla. A bed and kingdom he possess’d already. 
Iphig. 'T was lust then prompted to the guilty deed? 
Pyla. Lust and long-harboar’d wishes of revenge. 
Iphig. How had the king offended Clytemuestra ? 
Pyla. With harshness, which if anght might plead for murder 

Would lessen the atrociousness of this. 

He had allur'd the queen to come to Aulis, 

There seiz'd her first-born dear Iphigeneia, 

And stain’d the altar with a danghter’s blood ; 

Because the gods denied a prosperous wind. 

Hence sprang the heat, that to Agisthus’ tongue 

Unlock’d her easy bosom, and indac’d her 

To weave this woof of mischief for her husband. 
Iphig. (veiling herself.) Captive, enough. Thou 'lt see me yet 

again. { Goes. 

Pyla. She seems affected:deeply by the fate 

Of Agamemnon. Whosoe'er she be, 

She must have known him well, and have belong'’d 

To some high family before her capture 

And sale to these barbarians. Now, my heart, 

A twinkling star of hope is risen anew, 

And we may steer our course with growing spirit. 
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POPULAR PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


EDWARD D. INGRAHAM, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Te subject of this sketch was born at Philadelphia, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, in February, 1793. His earliest impressions were con- 
nected with the progress of the American republic, his father having par- 
ticipated very early in the revolutionary contest with Great Britain, and 
his maternal grandfather, Mr. Duffield, the friend, ard afterwards the 
executor, of Dr. Franklin, having been a very determined and efficient 
supporter of the cause of his country in that struggle. He received his 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, and found opportunity to 
acquire the French and Spanish languages, and devote himself to the 
literature which belongs to them, particularly that of France, with an 
ardor that does not seem to have abated. 

He commenced the study of the law in the office of Alex. James Dallas, 
Esquire, in the year 1811, a period of unusual excitement in the politi- 
cal history of the country. The position whici: Mr. Dallas occupied in the 
democratic party is well] known—and the political principles of his pupil, 
received, from his example and opinions, a confirmation to which experi- 
ence and subsequent observations has added strength. Mr. Dallas was 
the District Attorney of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, during the time Mr. Ingraham was in his office, and many 
of the incidents which arose out of the war, in which the country was then 
engaged, from [812 to 1815, were the subject of his official attention and 
duty. The energetic and cordial support he gave to the administration, 
and his distinguished ability as a lawyer, incuced the government often 
to call for his services; and the promptness an@ ability with which they 
were rendered, and his views of the justice and policy of the war, excited 
the interest and formed the opinions of those to whom his instructions 
were given. 

Upon his admission to the bar, in 1814, Mr. Ingraham devoted him- 
self to his profession with much attention, and entered into the political 
contests of the day with considerable interest. The city of Philadelphia, 
however, has been almost always under Federal rule, since the period refer- 
red to; and thoughseveral times acandidate for elective offices, he has always 
been defeated. It is true, that on no one occasion did he anticipate suc- 
cess; but he did not, on that account, decline the contest—his doctrine 
always having been, that a candidate who would serve, if elected, owes 
it to his party to take the field and sustain defeat, when that party 
calls upon him to do so for its interests and its honor. His devotion to 
his profession was shown in various editions of English law writers, 
and in some original works of a local nature; and, with a special view to 
his aid as a lawyer, he was appointed, by the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
commissioner, under the act of Congress of the 2d of March, 1831, in 
relation to certain insolvent debtors, the duties of which were entirely 
of a professional character. The same year he was elected a delegate 
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from the city of Philadelphia, to the “ Free Trade Convention,” which 
assembled in that city, and took an active part in its deliberations. He 
supported the doctrines held by that assembly on the subject of free 
trade, because of their democratic connection aud tendency, and from a 
thorough conviction of the fallacy of the tariff and protection policy. 

The period has not long passed away since the Bank of the United 
States waged a war upon the government, peculiarly vindictive in its 
character ; but such is the energy with which the affairs of this country 
are conducted, that the traces of such a conflict are soon effaced from the 
public mind. As a matter of history, it is well known, that systematic 
violations of the charter of the institution, added to mismanagement and 
corruption of an extraordinary character, terminated in the ruin of many 
of the stockholders, and the prostration of the bank. The various pas- 
sions developed by the mortal struggle of the vast monied monopoly 
against the freedom and virtue of the country, produced effects even upon 
the social relations of the scene where the war was going on. Every 
man who approved of the course of President Jackson, and distinctly 
supported his measures, became the subject of an influence of which ex- 
asperation may ,be said to have been one of the elements—it is difficult in 
more quiet terms to realise the violence of the feelings of those days. On 
the 4th of April, 1843, a committee was appointed by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, to investigate the affairs 
of the Bank of the United States; and on the 2 2: 2d of April, of the same 
year, the committee, of which Mr. Thomas, of Maryland, was the chair- 
man, proceeded to Philadelphia to enter upon their duties. Among their 
first acts was the appointment of Richard Rush, Esquire, now Amefican 
Minister of the United States to the French Kepublic, to be their Secre- 
tary, who accepted the office, and entered upon its duties, which he con- 
tinued to fulfil until the 5th of May following, when he resigned—having 
found that his residence out of the city interfered with his attendance 
upon the committee. Mr. Ingraham was appointed Secretary in the place 
of Mr. Rush, on the 6th of May, 1834, and continued to act in that capa- 
city until the committe@®adjourned to meet at Washington. The bank, 
it is well known, refused to allow the committee to investigate the institu- 
tion—a significant prognostic of its subsequent fate. 

In connection with a powerful political party, the bank exerted itself 
to produce confusion and distress throughout the commercial and indus- 
trial system of the United States, as pact of the means of controlling the 
government afier the re-election of General Jackson. The government 
directors of the institution were assailed with every variety of systematic 
opposition, and every possible measure was reserted to by the ‘Board of 
Directors, to prevent their having any participation in, or knowledge of, 
the general business of the bank, or in any way fulfilling their duties. 
This course did not pass unresiste .d—no set of men could have been more 
true to themselves and to the country than the government directors of 
1833. They made known to the government and the people the viola- 
tions of trust ard the abuses committed by the bank; and they sustained 
with spirit, firmness, and success, the assaults made upon their motives, 
characters, and conduct, by all thaiee-~und they constituted a numerous 
and vindictive body—who were interested in defending the abuses of a 
great monied corporation. The Senate of the United States, however, 
was federal; and on the expiration of the term for which Government 
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Directors had been appointed, they were again nominated by President 
Jackson for another year. Vehement debates arose in ne Senate, when 
the ¢ appointments were sent in; and on the 27th of February, 1834, the 
rejection of Messrs, Gilpin, Wager, Sullivan, and McElderry took place. 
These gentlemen were again nominated by President Jackson on the 1th 
of March following; and on the Ist of May they were again rejected. 
Mr. Henry Hora and other gentlemen were snbeqqnens 7 nominated, 
and upon the rejection of Mr. Horn, by the Senate, . Ingraham was 
nominated, and his nomination was—uuanimously we ee been assured 
—confirmed, on the 27th of June, 1834. He continued to be re-appointed 
and coufirmed until the charter of the bank expired, It is not to be 
supposed that his career, and " it of his colleagues in office, was without 
difficulty in such an institution. On the l4th of October, 1834, President 
Jackson addressed a letter to i Government Directors, desiring them 
to obtain certain information from the books of the Bank, to enable the 
Executive to ascertain what deductions were made from the profits of the 
stock of the bank held by the government. Notice was immediately 
given to the Board of Directors of the call for information, and that when 
obtained it would be laid before the President. The application for the 
books necessary for the purpose required was refused, and Mr. Ingraham 
and Mr. Macalester, the two Government Directors, by whom it was made, 
at once proceeded to take possession of the books, from one of which they 
proceeded to make suitalle extracts, and then adjourned at the close of 
the bank hours. The next day they ; again presented themselves, and 
found the books of the bank locked up, and all access to them denied, 
The proceeding was reported to the President, and became the subject 
of a resolution of the House of Represe ntatives, calling on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for information in relation to it, which was duly commu- 
nicated and made public. No action was taken upon the information 
communicated to the House—and nene was necessary. The closing 
scene of the institution was at hand. Upon the expiration of its charter, 
its downward career, under its Pennsylvania incorporation, began—its 
ignoble fall is matter of history, and warning to the future. 

Since the year 1836, Mr Inger: tham has deveted himself almost exclu- 
sively to his profession ; his relaxation is found in the study of, and in an 
occasional contribution to, American History. ‘To the cause of the 
democratic party his attention is constant, and his efforts unremitting, as 
they have always been heretofore. He devoted himself with much “zeal 
to secure the election of General Cass, whose defeat has in no respect 
diminished the confidence he has always felt in the party which gave the 
General such honorable support, nor impaired bis trust im its final 
triumph. 

As a speaker at the bar, Mr. Ingraham is remarkabiy distinct and 
concise. His law arguments are technical and precise, and abound 

with references to authority, for which he is a great stickler; not so, 
however, are his addresses to juries, where the facts, testimony, and evi- 
dence, give a latitude to the advocate. In such cases his efforts are not 
always addressed to the judgment of his hearers; and the severity of 
some of his concluding speeches have been supposed to justify the value 
which is placed upon the last word before a jury. He has been accused, 
too, of insisting that ridicule is the test of truth, and of being occasionally 
rather liberal in his application of its power. Before the assembled peo- 
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ple his manner and style are altogether different. He makes no preten- 
sions to oratory or to eloguence—but displays great warmth and earnest- 
ness, and a conviction, the effect of which upon his hearers is not easy to 
describe. We have never seen greater effect produced than by his 
address at a very late hour at night, after a long session, and a number of 
speeches, to the Town Meeting, held at Philadelphia, in support of the 
Mexican War, unless it were by the one he delivered at the Philadelphia 
Museum, on the 22d of March, 1848, before the citizens of Philadelphia, 
without distinction of party, assembled to congratulate the French nation 
upon its return to democratic principles, and again taking its station as a 
republic, and becoming one of the free nations of the world. 


THE SONG OF. THE COSSACK. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


Noste friend of the Cossack, my courser, come forth 
At the signal the trumpets proclaim from the North! 
Swift to fly to the pillage, and fierce to attack, 
Let Death borrow thy wings when [ leap on thy back. 
Though thy saddle and bridle with gold may not shine, 
As the price of my conquests, all, all shall be thine. 
O my faithful courser, proudly neigh ! 
Trample down people and kings in thy way! 
Peace has fled from the earth ; she has thrown me thy reins : 
Lo, the ramparts are crumbled on Europe's old plains! 
Come, my greedy hands fill, there, where treasures abound ! 
Come, repose thee where Artan asylum hath found! 
Thou hast twice in the waves of the turbulent Seine, 
When all bloody, refreshed thee—come, drink there again ! 
O my faithful courser, proudly neigh ! 
‘Trample down peoplé and kings in thy way! 
Princes, nobles, and priests, all as pent in a fort, 
See their subjects oppressed to besiege them resort. 
They have cried to us, ** Come, be our masters to day; 
We'll be serfs, to resume our tyrannical sway.” 
I have levelled my lance, and before it | vow 
To see sceptre and cross in humility bow. 
O my faithful courser, proudly neigh! 
Trample down people and kings in thy way ! 


Of a giant I saw the huge phantom arise, 
On onr bivouac ardently fixing his eyes: 
And he shouted, “ My reign recommences anew ! 
And his battle-axe pointed the West to our view. 
*T was the undying shade of the king of the Huns : 
We obey his command, we are Atila's sons. 
O my faithful courser, proudly veigh ! 
Trainple down people and kings in thy way! 
All the pomp, in which Europe so proudly is decked ; 
All the knowledge she boasts, though it cannot protect, 
Shall be lost, overwhelemed inthe whirlwind of dust, 
That around me shall rise from thy footsteps, I trust. 
Then efface, aye effuce, in these on-comiug wars, 
Temples, palaces, manners, old land-marks, and laws ! 
O my faithful courser, proudly neigh! 
Trample down people and kings in thy way! 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue ab&ndance of money, which was becoming manifest at the date of our 
last number, has continued to develope itself. Specie flowed in from Europe, 
and important sums have arrived from California, swelling the reserve of the 
precious metals in bank, at a moment when the payments from the country 
have been more freely made, and the demand for money for business purposes 
much subsided. and there is but little speculation in any particular branch of 
business. There is, indeed, some disposition to buy stocks and hold them by 
borrowed money ; but these operations are mostly by persons of sma!l actual 
means, and who are at the mercy of the lenders, and may at any moment be 
crushed, when an advance of money to 6 per cent., may make it advisable to 
call in loans on stock. In produce the situation of affairs is unfavorable to 
speculation. The large supplies of cotton, in view of the favorable state of the 
growing crop, give rise to the question whether the present rates can be sus- 
tained; and this depends upon the slender hope of continued tranquillity in 
Europe. The view taken last year, that low prices for food, with low rates for 
money, would so promote consumption as to sustain the value of the raw ma- 
terial under a greatly-increased crop, has been justified. The exports to Great 
Britain from the United States, September 1, to this date, are 1,406,719 bales, 
against 1,051,871 bales Jast year—an increase of 354,848, or thirty-five per 
cent. The stocks of United States description in Liverpool, at the latest dates, 
were 541,930 against 320,380—an increase of 220,550—showing an increased 
consumption of 134,000 bales, at prices which stand 16 per cent. higher than 
on the same day last year. The continued considerable exports of breadstuffs 
from the United States aid in keeping down the level of food prices ina degree 
that promotes the consumption of cotton; while the general abundance of 
money continues unabated in England. 

The quantities exported to Great Britain and Ireland, from the United 
States, are as follows: 


EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, SEPT. Ist TO JUNE 6TH. 


Flour, Meal. Wheat. Corn. 
bbls. bbls. bus h , rook 
é 787, 8: 56 
PE baa eden 660sadene 874°964 . 653... 1,026,789 see 


Increase 811,65 7 233,320 


This continued ease in the market is doubtless influenced by that disposition 
of capital to emigrate from the disturbed atmosphere of European countries to 
London, and thence to the United States, as evinced in the continued rise of 
United States securities in the London market under an effective demand. 
This rise is indicated in the advancing quotations, as given from time to time in 
the circular of the Messrs. Barings : 


PRICES OF UNITED STATES STOCKS IN LONDON, 

U. S. 6's, N: ¥. 5's, Penn. Ohio 6's, Mass. 5's, La. 5's, 

1868. 1860, 5's. 1860. Sterling. 1850. 
April, 1848 — -— 634066 85 874 92 a— 76a8 
Dec. % a— M2ad9l 67 abs 90 a 91 94a96 85a86 
Jan. 26,1849.... 104 al05 92 a 93 eer 93 94 98 a 9S 87 a874 
Mar. 9, “ .... 105 2106 94495 75 a76 96 a 964 : 87a88 
April20, “ .... 106 al064 — a78 baa 
May 11, “ .... 1064al07 94a 95 a79 97 a 9 101ha 87a— 
May 25, “ .... 1084a1104 96 a 964 80 a81 100 al004 10144102 88a— 
June 2, “ .... 110 all0§$ 95 a 96 a$l 100 al004 10144102 88a89 
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The advance in United States stock from the close of January to the close of 
May was 54 per cent., and as there had accumulated 2 per cent. interest in that 
time, the real advance was 34 per cent., closing in demand. All the stocks 
within the year have risen from 10 to 15 per cent. under the European demand, 
and this curious fact presents itself, viz: that vituperated, abused and ivsulted 
Pennsylvania 5's sold on the London Stock Exchange at 80a81 @n the same 
day that 5 per cents of the French government sold on the Bourse at 803. The 
difference is, that the Pennsylvania are payable at par in 25 years, while the 
French are not payable at all. The buyer of the State bond who holds it will 
therefore realize $1,450 over the cost of his investment ef $810. Under the 
rapid rise which has taken place abroad, stocks have been a favorable remittance 
in addition to the considerable exports of produce at well-supported prices. 
Under these circumstances, with reasonable prospect of fair remittance of gold 
from California, the prospect of an immediate important rise in the value of 
money is not strong, notwithstanding the amount of capital being invested in 
railroads and other corporate stuck—that is to say, the quantity of circulating 
being sunk in fixed capital. 

In the routine of commercial affairs, it results that a complete recovery from 
a disastrous revulsion is marked by a renewal of enterprise, a relaxation of the 
caution inculcated by a season of adversity, by a desire to procure the greatest 
command of means, and a greater dégree of boldness in risking them on the 
chance of gain. The manifest tendency of this state of affairs is to accumulate 
in the hands of non-producers the wealth which has resulted from the industry 
of others, and, in the long run, to impoverish the mass of producers, in: order 
to create an appearance of imposing wealth in the hands of afew. Indirect 
taxes and overwrought credits have made England what she is—viz.: abound- 
ing in wealth, with an impoverished people. Inthe United States there is less 
ostentation of wealth, but more comfort among the many. The operation of 
steady industry has created great abundance, and the comparative paralyzation 
of credit in the last few years, has prevented its accumulation by the few at 
the expense of the many. Actual capital has freely circulated under the influ- 
ence of the Independent Treasury, and there has been no unreasonable volume 
of credits given in exchange for industrial products. Equivalents have been 
interchanged, and no paper bubbles have been inflated, to be exploded under 
the pressure of a collapse in the London market. Amid revolutions and re- 
vulsions, American prosperity has been steady and progressive. The restless 
desire of the non-producing few to get possession of inordinate shares of the 
general wealth, prompts the continued projection of new paper schemes, by 
which that end may be attained, and a systematic attempt mavifests itself in 
various directions to reproduce a government national bank with a new name. 
The first official announcement of the plan was by the Vice-President elect, in 
his report as comptroller of the State of New-York. The plan was simply to 
authorize the receipt for dues to the government of all notes issued by State 
banks, secured by United States stock; that is to say, when any bank, in any 
state, deposites with the treasurer of that state an amount of United States 
stock, it shall receive an equal amount of circulating notes, previously regis- 
tered and countersigned in the Treasury Department at Washington. The 
stock deposited to be sold only by the order of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
when the bank shall have failed to redeem its notes in specie. This is the plan 
now in operation in New-York, under the law of 1838, authorizing free banking. 

The comptroller seemed to have no very accurate idea of any good to be 
obtained from this increase of the duties and patronage of the Treasury De- 
partment. It would, indeed, allow the stockholders to ‘have their cake, and 
eat it, too.” That is, while they drew the 6 per cent. interest regularly, they 
would have the amount of the stock in paper money, with which to buy more 
stock, or to lend it at 7 per cent. ; thus earning 13 per cent. per annum, when 
the most laborionsly-worked farms will scarcely yield 6 per cent. The expenses 
of the Treasury Department would be increased some thousands of dollars per 
sunum, for the privilege of receiving paper dollars instead of gold ones. This 
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plan has been the basis of much small shaving in New-York, with very little 
good resulting. The idea of making property the basis of paper-money is 
claimed by many paper financiers. It was first acted upon in the law of New- 
York, passed in 1838, making stock and mortgages the security for notes is- 
sued. The idea, however, so far from being a step in advance, is only going 
back to first principles, as a consequence of the utter explosion of all attempts 
to make a credit paper currency. The first paper that performed the functions 
of money were bills of exchange. These represented actual money. ‘Thus, a 
map in Genoa having a sum of money due him in Marseilles, gave an order for 
it to another person, who wanted te receive money in Marseilles, for the money 
on the spot. This practice was soon universally adopted in the early ages of 
commerce. Its convenience was great. ‘The paper was based upon actual ex- 
isting property. It soon came to be abused by persons selling orders, or bills of 
exchange, when no money was due them, in order to raise capital to speculate 
with. These were called * kites.” 

This abuse soon ran into another—that of issuing notes to circulate as money 
on the credit of the issuer ; that is, on the belief that he was able to pay if de- 
mand was made. The issue of credit bills of exchange, or kites, has long been 
exploded, and in Europe the credit of the most stable house would be injured 
if it offered to sell a bill not accepted. The plan of credit paper money in 
England, France, and the United States, was pursued in every possible form ; 
multitudes of theories were applied, and legal restrictions were imposed, in the 
hope of making them safe. ‘These all alike failed, and the conviction remained 
that they must not be issued on credit, but upon actually existing property, like 
original bills of exchange. On this conviction the law of 1833 in New-York 
was based, and the Bank of England charter in 1844 followed the same principle, 
which was not a new one, but only going back to an old one. On the assump- 
tion, however, that this is a new principle, many fantastic schemes have been 
projected. Among the most remarkable of these is that of John Grey, Esq., of 
Edinburgh. He proposes to abolish the use of gold and silver as money, to es- 
tablish a “national standard ‘bank,’’ which shall issue paper called ** pounds 
sterling,” of which the foundation shall be a week’s factory labor at some arbi- 
trary rate fixed by law—say 10s. Hence two weeks’ labor would be a standard 
pound—this money to be issued, without interest, to every possessor of property 
of all descriptions at his own valuation. When he sells the property he will re- 
ceive standard notes, and these he mustthen return to the bank. Hence, paper 
would be created as fast as production, and be dismissed as fast as consumption 
went on. No tightness in the money market would ever result from inability to 
sell, because the holder of property would always get what he wants from the 
standard bank. A little reflection shows the utter impracticability of such no- 
tions. Nevertheless, this plan was pirated in France.by Prudhon, who changed 
the name from “ Standard Bank’ to “*‘ Exchange Bank,” and the system from 
“ equality of exchange” to ‘“ mutalism of credit." For the rest, his proposi- 
tions were nearly those of Mr. (Grey, viz: that every man having property 
might goto the bank and get bank notes at a nominal interest. He supposed 
that in consequence of this ability to get paper for nothing, the owners of real 
capital would get nothing for the use of it, viz: that if a shoemaker could get 
paper money from the bauk without interest, he would not pay any rent for a 
house to live in, and rents would be abolished. It is hardly worth while to fol- 
low the reasoning. M. Prudhon, after crganizing the Exchange Bank, 
was sh ewd enough te perceive its impracticability, and abandoned it on 
the pretence that his theory was spoiled by the views of his associates. 
To those who recognise the great truth that all wealth results only from indus- 
try, and that to the increase and availability of real capital, and uot its paper re- 
presentative, is industry indebted for its facilities, the fallacy of those attempts 
to avert disaster and prevent the evil consequences of deficient harvests or im- 
provident consumption, is easily made apparent. It is remarkable, that at the 
moment when these schemes for paper money are being revived in the United 
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States, gold is becoming daily more abundant, as if in mockery of the puerile 
attempts to supplant its agency in the operations of commerce. In New-York, 
notwithstanding the advantages that the free-banking law holds out for the cir- 
culation of notes, the operation of the clause of the new constitution making 
stockholders individually liable for the debts of a bank issuing notes, has induced 
some! of the banks—the Bank of Commerce of New- York in particular—to relin- 
quish the issue ofnotes, and confine its operations to discount and deposite. 
This might look like distrust of its soundness when directors decline to enJorse 
it beyond the stock paid in. The Manhattan Bank, however, which has not is- 
sued any notes for many years, has now commenceda reissue. That bank has a 
perpetual charter, and does not consider itself liable to the restrictions imposed 
upon others. Hence, if the example of the Bank of Commerce should be gene- 
rally acted upon, that institution might become the only bank of issue in the 
city. With the abundance of gold likely to flow from California, the operations 
of the mint, and the influence of the Independent Treasury, which is daily gain- 
ing favor, the difficulties of creating a new system of paper movey must be 
enhanced. 

It is, however, the case that credits in the interior are rapidly expanding 
towards a point that may make adverse exchange to be dreaded. As au in- 
stance, the leading features of the Ohio banks may be quoted. 


OHIO BANKS. 


J No, Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deporitos. 
anks, 

32 $10,299,165 $19,505.662 $2,311,614 $7.697,261 $6,503,360 
2,567,176 2,845,315 778,348 2,234,420 602,377 
5,078,229 10,936,661 2,026,551 7.281,029 3,356,837 
6,430,176 12,130,286 2,323,629 7,771,769 4,170,824 
6,914,943 14,981,133 3,026,374 9,251,259 4,330,233 


May, 1837, was the date of suspension. The process of resumption destroyed 
all but eight banks ; of these, three have since failed. leaving but five old chart- 
ered banks. The law of 1845 created two new systems: one, the * independ- 
ent,” which was required partly to secure its bills by deposits of state stock; the 
other, ** the state bank,” has neither responsibility por stability. There were 
consequently but eleven independent banks created, while forty state bank 
branches have sprung into existence. Of the aggregate circulation, these state 
banks furnish $7,227,342 without security. The bank circulation of Ohio is 
now larger than at the moment of suspension. ‘There is this difference, how- 
ever :—the operation of the Independent Treasury on the Atlantic border has 
prevented the revival of the old plan of selling goods on long notes, payable at 
the local banks, which notes were discounted in New-York, and when paid at 
the Ohio bank, were taken up by a discount of an accommodation note to the 
merchant; and the Ohio bank, consequently owed a balance to the city bank, 
which it could not pay ; and the $19,505,000 of loans then made were of this 
character. At presentthe discounts have run more upon bills against produce 
shipped, the value of which has been supported by the foreign demand. The 
moment this class of paper becomes supplanted by storckeepers’ notes and spe- 
culators’ *‘kites,” a fatal turn iv the exchanges will be ineviiable. 

The passage of the bill repealing the navigation acts of Great Britain is, by 
the late accounts, made highly probable, although an effort to restore the objec- 
tionable feature will be made in the shape of amendments to permit the restora- 
tion of restrictions on the requisition of any colonial assembiy. The interna- 
tional trade has long been on an equal footing by virtue of reciprocity treaties ; 
and mutual commerce has, in consequence, greatly extended itself. The per- 
mitting of colonial produce and merchandise to come and go freely, must have 
the effect of not only extending the field for American freights, but, by carrying 
more directly, and under more favorable circumstances, supplies to the colonies, 
aud more promptly supplying them with a market for the products of their 
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industry, increase their sales and their cousumption. Since the partial open- 
ings of colonial trade to American vessels by the proclamation of Gen. Jackson 
in 1830, coming in aid of the tariff modifications in England and the north of 
Europe, operating under reciprocity treaties the tonnage entering the United 
States has varied as follows :— 


TONNAGE ENTERING THE UNITED STATES. 


1830. 1842, 1845. 1848. 
American 967 227 ....1,510,11]1....2,035,486....2,393,482 
British $1,231 .... §99,502.... 760,095 .... 1,177,104 
Hauseatic 9:653...3.. 46,726..... _Sig63....° “S205 
French 12266. 6.c 15,876.... 11,536.... 24,970 
TION welns o4vpee baa Shirai acto pm 12,209 456.5 11,677.... © 13;416:.... 2938 
Swedish 4,136;...° 19,363.... 38,670..2...- 30.797 
Danish.... host. 6,080.... 4.363.... 11,100 
630.... ys 2.576 12,758 
BOT cau Are cain 3,275 5,116 
= ee Gas 8: 4,257 


Olt ecses . 2o,006...... 9G309...._ 26082 


1,099,127 ....2,242,886....2,946,049 3,798,673 


Since 1842 the increase in American tonnage has been 883,371, and in British 
577,602. The suspension of the British navigation laws in respect of corn dur- 
ing the famine had the effect of bringing many foreign vessels to our ports to 
buy grain for the English markets, and thus swelled the proportion of foreign 
tonnage at a time when all the American shipping was fully employed at high 
rates. The effect of that prosperous year was a great increase in ship-building, 
and the increased tonnage so brought about may now find additional employ- 
ment in the colonial freedom. 

The largest proportion of British tonnage is entered from the North Ameri- 
can colonies, from which, to England, British shipping has enjoyed pecaliar 
facilities, as, by naturalizing American produce in the colonies, it has passed to 
England in British bottoms free of duty, when the same produce from the 
United States in American or British bottoms would be charged with duty. 
This has in some degree counteracted the effect of the high freights, which the 
monopoly enjoyed by British tonnage in the colonial trade has produced. But, 
notwithstanding all the supposed advantage s enjoyed by the British vessels, it 
will be observed that in every instance American vessels have enjoyed a larger 
share, when now American vessels may clear from the North American and 
West India colonies for England with freights, the field of competition will be 
widely extended. The general fall in freights that may result between Eng- 
Jand and her dependencies, and which it is the design of the modifications of the 
law to bring about, will be fatal to the cluimsily-built monopoly British vessels 
and American ship-builders. Hemp-growers and sail-makers may be called 
up to supply the demand which will result from the néw privilege of buying and 
naturalizing foreign-built ships. In the direct trade between England and the 
United States, in which, under treaty. equal privileges are enjoyed, the Ameri- 

can tonnage exceeds the British by 30 per cent., and the freights in American 
vessels as five to one in the British. The effect of the modified tariffs of Eng- 
land has been largely to extend the consumption of produce; and the United 
States is called upon to supply a very considerable portion of this. The re- 
moval of the restraints from the colonies must be followed by similiar results, 
enhancing the demand for western produce. Notwithstanding that the supplies 
furnished by Europe for British consumption have been so considerable as to 
cause a low figure to rule for most descriptions of breadstuffs and farm produce, 
there is a steadily increasing demand for those of the United States. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Ir will be impossible for posterity to believe, that-at the beginning of the 
present age there existed a princely conspiracy, called by Jesuitical diplomatists, 
the Congress of Vienna—that the infernal policy of this monstrous cabal has 
ruled for thirty years, with an iron sway, over civilized Europe, and that in the 
middle of this century of progress, we had to witness the most barbarous and 
bloody buatcheries, committed in the name of a God of love, and for the glory 
and triumph of despotism! Should kings depart from the stage o! the world 
with the memory of their erimes, and condemn to a perpetual silence the glori- 
ous names of their victims—could they bury with the martyrs of Liberty even 
their struggles and heroic deeds for emancipation—certainly our young genera- 
tion would care Jittle for their forefathers, or for their life and times. But in 
spite of tyrants, history will stand as an eternal and imperishable monument ; 
those sacred pages will transmit the past to the future ; they will teach mankind 
to learn from the brave men of our age how to govern themselves ; history will 
serve to condemn to an everlasting infamy the names of the enemies of hu- 
manity and the independence of nations. Let despots at the present moment 


try their last attempt of success ; let them turn the whole of Europe into a field 
of battle and death ;—the people shall be victorious at last ; the 
modern Quirites, built over the hecatombs of freemen, shall be turned to dust ; 
justice and liberty shail reign, while despotism, with all its horrors, shall come 
toanend. The nineteenth century bas seen all the sacred rights of nations in- 
solently. trampled upon—has seen revolutions almost in every part of Europe. 


thrones of these 


The massacres of Gallicia, in which one hundred thousand victims perished 
under the sword of the Austrian emissaries; the butcheries of Lombardy, by 
General Assassin Radetsky ; the destruction of Messina, by King Lezzarone of 
Naples ; the bombardment of Rome by the Croats of France—all are and will 
be recorded as the great scourges of our century, and an eternal stain upon the 
authors of these evils. But, notwithstanding all these butcheries of human 
beings, in spite of all the blood shed to gratify the vengeance and thirst of tyrants, 
new leaders have succeeded each other, and when powerful brutes could des- 
troy one of the apostles of freedom, ten more were already in the field of action 
to follow the noble example of their worthy companion. 

Only a few years past, who would have dreamed of an Hungarian and Roman 
Republic—that Austria would be compelled to beg armies from Russia to pre- 
vent her imminent dissolution—that the Pope would be a prisoner at Gaeta, and 
the Vatican occupied by a Democratic Triumvirate? By the enemies of free- 
dom it was believed that Italy and Hungary were but two families of vile aod 
timorous slaves ; that they would never attempt their emancipation ; that they 
had to be educated at the Austrian school before they could become free. But 
as it was the Supreme will of God that they should achieve such a political 
state, and acquire new power and rank among the nations, the race of their 
great men never became extinct, and successive events have brought out new 
and extraordinary geniuses, who, animated with the true democratic spirit of 
our age, have appeared in those two countries as bright stars in a nebulous fir- 
mament. Kossurs, from Pesth, in Hungary, was an editor from his youth ; 
he suffered three years of imprisonment in an Austrian dungeon, but tortores 
and persecutions could not deter bim from his noble mission ; he continued to ad- 
vocate the cause of his nation until Hungary succeeded in throwing off the Aus- 
trian yoke, and proclaiming herself a Republic. Kossuru, like Cincinnatus and 
Washington, when his country shall be at peace. and the republic established, 
promises to retire to a private life with the consolation of having achieved his 
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grand and patriotic scheme. Mazzin1, after twenty years of exile, persecuted 
in every corner of Europe, and even in England, is at present the first Triumvir 
of Rome. When in London, we found him in a room in Greville-street, Lea- 
ther-lane, imparting knowledge to the ignorant Italians resident in that neigh- 
borhood ; aiding with spirit in ‘the enlightenment of itinerant hurdy-gurdy boys 
and plaster-image men, endeavoring, with the assistance of other patriotic 
friends, to raise their minds to a just appreciation of their faculties. These cir- 
cumstances, coupled with his return to Rome, and his leading of the popular 
will, his opposition to the shameful mediation of the French, stamp him a great 
and remarkable maf. But let us cast a look over the European continent, and 
while all Europe est en feu, let us see what is the present political life of this 
vast hemisphere ; and beginning with Russia, we shall slowly descend to unfor- 
tunate and oppressed Ireland. 

The autocrat of all the Russias, maddened to the quick by the successes of 
the brave Hungarians, has issued an Imperial ukase, unparalleled for its blood- 
thirstiness, its insolence, and its blasphemy. He makes known to his faithful 
subjects that * he is Nicholas I. by the Grace of God; that being informed of 
he turmoils of western Europe, he has invoked the Lord uf armies, who pro- 
mises to favor his diabolical projects, to crush the liberty of nations, and with 
the help of many thousand bayonets and hundreds of cannon, he shall obtain the 
victory!” Think of such a monster as this Nicholas reigning “ by God's grace, 
making of a God of love and peace, a Lord of armies and human batcheries, 
and threatening to involve mapy nations in a bloody war! Certainly if his power 
were derived at all from any supernatural source, it must have assuredly sprung 
from Satan; fornothing can be more blasphemous—nothing more shockingly 
impious, than to believe that the Deity would entrust any vicarious mission to 
a man who nas proved a very Attila towards the noble and enlightened nation 
of Poles, who has so much persecuted the Jews and Catholics of his empire 
with a rancor the most diabolical, and a ferocity the most atrocious. So we 
should believe that God has two vicars on earth, Nicholas at St. Petersburg, and 
Pius No-No in the Fortress of Gaeta, both desirous of shedding Christian blood 
for their temporal dominions! But while the Autocrat of all the Russias was in 
Warsaw with the boyish Emperor of Austria, in the capital of his vast empire 
has roused a question, whether it is right that the Russians should intervent in 
favor of Austria? His Highness was certainly much irritated ; but the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the venerable Jermoloff, feared not to expose the opinion of 
the Council, and told the Emperor that Napoleon, by his obstinacy, ruined him- 
self, and his Majesty might meet the same fate, A conspiracy against the 
autocrat was discovered, ‘the chief leaders were hung, and the others were 
transported to Siberia. The Russian army made quite a disgraceful appear- 
ance on the frontiers of Hungary; they were beaten everywhere they showed 
themselves, and their defeat acquired new laurels to the mapy victories of the 
Hungarian legions. 

The victory in the Rothenthrum Pass is confirmed even by the Austrian 
papers ; 28,000 men were attacked by General Bem, some thirty miles from 
Cracow, and were obliged to abandon their artillery, horses and e quipages, 
with all the materials of war. Bem allowed the enemy to penetrate even into 
Transylvania, and when near the Read Tower, he assailed them, and instantly 
there appeared in the Russian army a terrible confusion, aud they were totally 
defeated. Bem has fought the advance of the Russian troops from Tenzin to 
Kublo, and he wisely avoided any pitched battle. At first this valiant Pole had 
but a handfal of insurgents, now he has under his command an army of more 


than 60,060 men and 200 cannon. 
Dembinski passed with bis army in Gallicia, and when near Jorpanow he 


came in collision with a Russian avanguard; he attacked and destroyed them 
after a few hours of fierce combat. More than 2,000 Russians were left on 
the field of battle, and 20 cannon fell into the hands of the victors. It is quite 
certain, however, that Dembinski’s intention is to pass into Poland, and to carry 
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war into the heart ofthe Russian empire. It is stated that several foreign officers 
have arrived at the Hungarian head-quarters, and many Americans offered their 
services in such a noble cause. The war of Hungary will be long and terrible; 
the Magyars are decided to resist to the last, and the Russians will wbesnnih 
with greater difficulty than the Czar seems to suppose. Many regiments have 
already deserted, and the soldiers ask nothing better than to be disarmed as 
soon as they are away from the authority of their generals. In the mean time 
that Nicholas published his manifesto to his barbarians, Georgey. the Hungarian 
General, ambitious not to remain behind the other chi¢ftains in the glory 
of their sentiments, has accordingly spoken out manfully to his Hungarian 
legions: ‘Do not think, my dear friends,” he has said, * that when we have 
delivered Hungary and Sclavonia, we shall rest. Our part is only just com- 
menced. You have voluntarily enrolled yourselves under the banner of freedom 
and deliverance; and you and I, and all our chiefs, would be cowards, were we 
not to march from Hungary into Austria, and thence into Russia.” 

Dembinski, after his victory over the Russians, near Jordanow, retreated to- 
wards the Danube, and stormed the city of Buda, on the right of the river, 
Many of his brave army fell under the walls, but the assault was kept up wit? 
such a living and murderous fire, that the Imperialists surrendered, and the city 
fell into the hands of Dembinski. Thus this general is master of Buda. Bem 
makes fortunate excursions from the side of Orsow, and his eagle keeps watch 
upon the whole Banat. The thréshed Croat Jellachich is powerless; the dis- 
graced Windischgratz is far away. Kossuth and his Ministers, now standing 
before the whole world in the glorious character of Republicans, refuse all 
negotiations with Austria. It is truly a wonderful spectacle to* behold this fine 
democracy combatting for its rights, and that Deity, to whom we respectfully 
allude, but whom the monster Nicholas blasphemously invoked, will help this 
righteous cause! 

Austria, although backed by Russia, has but misfortunes to deplore ; and the 

majority of the democratic ticket in the French Assembly has caused a terrible 
panic in the Austrian capital. If Louis Napoleon should follow a better policy, 
more adapted to the honor of France and to the principles of the Republic, 
Austria would yet see the Gauls trampling her bloody flag, and demolishing for- 
ever her tottering power. But nothing is to be expected from this bastard 
Prince which may advance the progress of republicanism. When Ledru Rol- 
lin becomes the head of France, that day will mark the end of Austrian rule 
over Italy and other countries. The Austrian armies are everywhere defeated 
by the Hungarians; new generals have been named to take the field, but this 
will be of no advantage to the Emperor, if we reflect how the strong city of 
Buda fell into the hands of the Hungarians. In regard to Italy, it seems that 
the Austrian Cabinet hae a strong likelihood of coming to a sudden end, with 
further intervention in the Roman States, as it is feared that a violent popular 
outbreak may rise suddenly in Lombardy. Austria is also excluded from the 
present arragements of a German Confederacy and Constitution. It is the last 
blow carried against this infamous government. 

The FRANKFORT PARLIAMENT has transferred its session to Stuttgard, and 
its influence will be exercised to form a Republic after the French model, to be 
composed uf Baden, Wirtemburg, Rhenish Bavaria, &c., &c. The king of 
Prussia, although he was made the prominent leader in the German Uuion, 
has proved to be a traitor to his country when he entered in the Northern Alli- 
ance of Russia and Austria. There is no more compromise between his royal 
person and the friend of German independence ; he has abjured his liberal pro- 
mises, and has, besides, shed the blood of his republican subjects. The German 
patriots have no more faith in him than in the person of the Archduke John of 
Austria. -He bas now no other way to save his crown than to throw himself 
into the arms of Nicholas, or to desert the league of the other despots. This 
he wili never do, as it would facilitate republi icanism to overthrow all the 
kings of Germany, himself connected. The war between Denmark and the 
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Dutchies continues asa fiercely as ever ; hostilities still continue in the neighbor- 
hood of Aarhus, and the Danish blockade is rigidly enforced. From tumultuous 
Germany, passing over Italy, we find at first the barbarians of Austria blockading 
Venice, and the gallant inhabitants of this glorious commonwealth greatly dis- 
tressed. Jt was calculated that the city could not last long against the attacks of 
the enemy unless provisions became cheaper and more plentiful. Thefortress of 
Malghera was bombarded for two whole deys, and the V enitian garrison retired 
into the city. The latest accounts from Venice left the Austrians, under Ra- 
detsky, commanding the town, which, it is said, was closely invested on all sides. 
But as we, who write these lines, know well the situation of Venice, we may 
say that the bombardment is a mere invention of the London Times, as it is 
impossible to approach the city either by land or by sea. Venice may sus- 
tain herself longer; and if new events should happen in France, it would, 
perhaps, oblige Assassin Radetsky to abandon his bloody project. Lombardy 
is conspiring against her tyrannical oppressors, and if a revolution should rise in 
that unfortunate country, it would be a general insurrection, and would bury 
in her soil all the troops of the Emperor, Joseph Il. The Dutchies of Parma 
and Modena are occupied by Austrian troops, to keep down the spirit of rebel- 
lion and vengeance among the people. Bologna, after eight days of bombard- 
ment, fell into the power of General Winkelfield, and Monseignor Bedini under- 
took to govern the city in the name of the Pope’s priestly power. The inhabitants 
protested, and in Ferrara the cardinal Archbishop refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Pius [X., and proclaimed himself and all the citizens in favor of the 
Roman Republic. The Vandals, having conquered these eities, have marched 
against Ancona, carrying terror and destruction all over Romagna. General 
Garribaldi has set out from Rome to meet them, and should he hasten to the 
passage of La Cattolica before the Austrians, he would contest bravely their 
march, and would perhaps destroy the whole hostile army. Thus Rome was 
to be attacked by four foreign armies, all desirous to rob more or less the rich- 
es of the Eternal City, and to trample over the republican flag. When the 
pusillanimous and double-dealing Pope, afraid of the probable consequences of 
his treachéry, ran away from Rome, the virtwous Queen Isabelle instantly sent 
to offer him the assistance of ‘the navies, the armies, and the treasury of 
Spain!” This proposal was enough to lead this patriotic and Christian holiness 
to believe that splendid fleets were riding at anchor inthe bay of Cadiz; that 
immense numbers of troops were lounging idly in their barracks all over the 
country ; and that there was a perfect glut of gold in the strong box of the Min- 
ister of Finance. The Pope accepted the royal offer ; an expedition took place, 

and a few ragged troops, landing at Fiumicino, possessed themselves of a village, 

not larger than Hoboken, consisting of four houses, a.windmill, a watch-tower, 

and a pig-slye. Butthe great Spanish Armada, as soon as they discovered 
afew scores of Roman soldiers approaching their new possessions, gave up the 
village with its pig-stye, and asking the help of the Madonna, left the Roman 
shores to take a pleasant sail over the Mediterranean. Not aware of ‘the 
miserable success of her royal troops, the Queen wishing to celebrate this far- 
famed expedition, invited all the noblemen and bishops of Spain to witness 
at Madrid a most barbarous spectacle. It was the fight between a Spanish 
bull and a Bengal tiger. The latter would not offer any resistance to the at- 
tack of its adversary, which accordingly despatched it with one thrust of its 
horns. Such are the sports in which royalty delights in Spain, and that roy- 
ality represented by a chaste female, so anxious of restoring a Pope to his tem- 
poral power! The .king of Naples, better known under the name of Bombar- 
datore, set out from Gaeta, and with a good dose of indulgences in his pockets, 
and after having taken communion by the hands of Pius [X., marched for 
the Holy-War, and at the head or behind 12,000 men, he easily possessed him- 
self of the ancient city of Velletri. The Pope on this occasion pronounced in 
the ccuclave of his cardinals a pompous eulogism in honor of this royal assas- 
sin, who turned the whole of Sicily into fire and death. This caused a great 
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scandal all over the Catholic world, and injured much more the papal cause. 
The Pope says, that “we have besought the aid of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, where we have received hospitality fram that king, who applying him- 
self with all his power to consolidate the true and substantial good of his subjects, 
throws around religion so much splendor by the piety he offers as an example to 
his people.” And now ye people judge by yourself whether Pius IX. was a 
liberal and good man, or if he is the true friend of despotism. Let Father 
Me Masrers answer it. ‘I'he Neapolitan army, in spite of all the blessings of the 
Pope and Cardinals, after having invoked after the Nicholas’ fashion the help of 
the Lord of armies ; the Swiss and royal troops were totally defeated and re- 
turned in haste to Gaeta, to carry such consoling news to His Holiness. Now 
is the turn of France. General Oudinot, after having been beaten by the 
Romans—after having rescued gratuitously his prisoners, who were kindly 
treated—at the head of 27,000 men is attempting to reduce Rome into submis- 
sion, coule qui coute to bombard the city, and to take possession of it. We 
thought that the presideat of France would reason better, and acknowledge at last 
his great crime in destroying the freedom of another Republic. which was estab- 
lished by the universal suffrage of the people, who are ready to defend their 
independence to the last drop of their blood. There is no warning in history of 
80 inconsistent and rascally a cut as that of the present government of France. 
Although General Oudinot denounced the armistice, the Romans have an- 
nounced their firm resolution to defend to the death the expected assaults ofthe 
French, and have an efficient force of 80,000. The star-spangled banner is 
their trust, and I have faith that the modern Romans will not prove inferior to their 
ancestors, and will persevere with all their courage. The Pope, notwithstanding 
all the human blood which willbe shed, persists in demanding the succors of French 
Croats, and the unqualified renewal of his powers as a temporal ruler ; but this 
the Roman Triumvirate, backed by the people, declare they will never concede. 

“There is at the bottom of every heart,’’ says Mazzi, “ a determination the 
most profound, to accomplish the destruction of the temporal power of the 
Pope. All bear the same hatred to the government of priests under whatever 
form it may be presented. We shall fight to the last against all projects- and 
means of a restoration.” When we read these glowing sentiments, we feel 
an ineffable contempt and a strong loathing for those American journalists, who, 
totally ignorant of European affairs and of the cause of the Roman people, could 
possibly undertake to ‘write down” such generous- hearted Republicans. But no 
language can convey an idea of the disgust which all the civilized world experi- 
ence, when we cali to mind the fact, that the president and the ministry of 
France could have dared to send an armed force against the sacred fane of free- 
dom established in the Eternal City. That expedition will, however, prove 
useless in the Jong run. If it should také Rome, it may expel the Triumvirate ; 
it may restore the Pope; but all this reaction can only last for a few days, a few 
weeks, a few months at the outside. A Red Republican ministry must sooner 
or later take effice in France; and when Ledru Rollin shall seat hirnself in the 
cabinet or will be named dictator of France, the Roman Republic will revive 
again, and raise all the Italian Peninsula against her oppressors. 

In France, already a change of ministry has taken place, and the first open- 
ing of the new French Assembly marked exactly what will be result of future 
sessions. ‘The majority is composed of Red Republicans, and of a great num- 
ber of Socialists. The Red Republicans will give some trouble to the President 
and his Ministry; they will defead the rights of nations, and oppose the inter- 
vention of foreign powers in the internal affairs of each people. Ledru Rollin 
is called to accomplish great destinies ; he is the idol of true French democracy, 
who found at last in Louis Napoleon a miserable servant of foreign powers, and 
the mere tool of the European financiers. A great and stormy debate occurred 
the first day of the new legislature. Ledru Rollin asked why Colonel Coruin 
had been dismissed from the service, and insisted that General Changarnier 
and the ministry should be impeached. The president’s message on foreign 
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affairs is a mere mockery, and an insult to the Romans, who are decided to raze 
down the church of St. Peter before the French enter the city. Indeed, there 
is nothing more sacrilegious than the attempt of the French government against 
the new Roman Republic. The true mission of France was to ally herself 
with other nations struggling for their independence. France had not only to 
respect the will of the Roman people, but even to encourage that its domipion 
should be extended all over the Italmn Peninsula; and to protest against the 
intervention of Austria in Italy, and that of Russia in Hungary. Should Rus- 
sia and Austria succeed against the republican legions of Hungary, they would 
throw their hordes of barbarians into Western Europe, and France would 
gather the fruits of her infamous and anti-democratic policy. From EneLanp 
we have nothing new or interesting ; British North America has been placed 
at the absolute disposal of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the colonial minister 
pretends that this has been done to accelerate the settlement of that region. 
The conduct of Lord Elgin in Canada has been much praised in Parliament ; 
and the government seems decided to support his lordship against the tory-Ca- 
nadian party. Lord Napier has arrived at Calcutta, when all is at an end. 

The potato crop in Ireland inspires great alarm among the people. Nothing 
has heen done to improve the social state of the pour class in this country. 
They die away by starvation and sufferings ; others leave for a better country, 
and the Green Island of Erin offers the sad spectacle of a field of dead after a 
severe battle. Har noble and heroic children, the best men of whom Ireland 
can he proud, having not been ‘executed and quartered,” they are transported 
to a far dungeon, under a burning African sky, or at Australia. But the radiant 
sup of peace and union shall not always shine over barbarous Albion; she will 
be called soon to war, and then unfortunate Ireland shall rise, and cast the last 
blow on her oppressors. O'Brien, Meagher, Mitchell, and many other Irish 
patriots, shall return to their country. But, in order that Ireland should be 
truly free, and take a rank ainong other civilized nations, she must free herself, 
not only from British influence, but also from priest-craft. While ahe true 
patriots preached rebellion to English tyranny, the clgrgy preached a passive 
obedience to the divine laws of the government; the people die with starvation, 
and the priests take away from these destitute beings their last penny, to send 
to the Pope, to pay bandits of all nations to crush Italian freedom, and to as- 
sassinate the republican children of the Eternal City. Better for Irishmen to 
die by the bayonet, than to perish slowly by famine and a Jong suffering. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1,—Katoo.an ; or, Journeyines To tar D’Jenet Kumri. An Auto-Biography of Jona- 
than Romer. Edited by W. 8. Mayo, M.D. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


This is decidedly the book of the season, having produced a sensation quite as ex- 
tended as did the works of Mr. Melville, and has placed Dr. Mayo at once among the 
most successful of American authors. The taste of the public runs decidedly, at the 
present time, in favor of travels and adventures. It is probable that the wonderful 
congnest of China, with its hundreds of millions of people, by a few thousand British 
troups, laying open the secrecy of an empire sealed through tens of centuries, largely 
contributed to awaken this feeling; and the course of events since, involving the won- 
derful discoveries in the plains of Assyria, in the valleys of the Nile, the mountains of 
California, and the regions of Central America, exciting the imagination of the con- 
templative, and the activity of the enterprising, strongly interested the public mind in 
the localities and manners of remote countries. This chord vibrated fully and deeply 
in response to Typee, which threw an unexpected halo of romance over the thereto- 
fore unattractive islands of the Pacific, fullowed by the less popular publication of 
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Omoo, with others of a similar stamp, by different authors. The book of Dr. Mayo 
is inferior to none of these in interest, and superior to all im truthfulness of delineation, 
and in the power of successfully interweaving the wonderful with the probable. The 
story purports to be the adventures of Jonathan Romer, who, descended from a Nan- 
tucket whaler, and born in northern New-York, commenced his spirited adventures 
as a hunter amid the verdant hills and degenerate savages of his native state. These 
early adventures, although treuching on ground, already appropriated, loses nothing in 
the comparison; nor does American scenery or its native inhabitants lose aught in his 
hands, of the interest excited in them by the original pen of Cooper. Some of the 
American traits are national, and no peculiarity is given with more force and truth 
than the picture of the “revival of religion,” as it is somewhat impiously called, 
by those who make a trade of divine thiugs. Overzeal in the pursuit of knowledge 
in his profession of surgeon, brought his studies to an abrupt termination, and 
sent Jonathan on his travels. Outward bound his schooner was upset, leaving 
the hero alone on the dismasted wreck. Some of the finest points are made in 
describing the sensations ani shifts of the adventurer under these circumstances. He 
is taken thence by a slaver, bound into the African rivers for a cargo. Here opens a 
field altogether new, and the matter is wrought up with great skill. Among the 
slaves, are discovered and purchased by the hero, two of a white race, which inhabit 
the unexplored interior of Africa. The female, “ Kaloolah,” gives her name to the 
book. The escape from the slaver into the British man-of-war is well-conceived, but 
justice is not done upon the wretch Monté, with sufficient promptness for the passion 
of the piece; in fact, the reader has only to infer that an English capture is synony- 
mous with the halter. Separating from his two African companions on the arrival of 
the man-of-war at Sierra Leone, the hero takes passage in an English brig, which, 
through the dranken brutality of the captain, is wrecked on the African coast, and our 
hero, with one surviving seaman, Jack Thompson, taken captive by the Arabs. From 
them he ultimately escapes into the interior, and on the attack of a caravan by the 
tribe with whom he becomes allied, he discovers amoug the captives his Kaloolah, 
once more a slave. Escaping from the tribe with Kaloolah, he discovers and 
liberates his friend Thompson; and the party, increased by an Irishman, also libe- 
rated, proceed towards the native country of Kaloolah; and the adventures of the 
hero are eoncluded amid the exciting and altogether new scenery of the interior of 
Africa. The novelty of thg situations, and the power and skill with which they are 
managed, impart a fascination to the book seldom possessed by the publications of the 
day. There are some minor pviuts of the story which, had we more space, we 
should be disposed to criticise, but none which affects its general high character, 

We are pleased to hear, as an indication of the manner in which our views are sus- 
tained by the public, that a few days sufficed to exhaust the first edition, and a new 
and larger one is rapidly disappearing from the shelves of the enterprising publisher, 
Mr. Putnam. When such success attends our native authors, the complaint that we 
have no national lirerature must be without foundation. The story of Dr. Mayo was 
prepared for, and aecepted by Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, but was withdrawn 
and published by the author in its present shape, in the neat and justly-appreciated 
style in which Mr. Putnam produces his books. 


2.—Tue History or tHe Unitep States or America, from the discovery of the 
Continent to the organization of Government under the Federal Constitution. By 
Richard Hildreth. In 3 vols. New-York: Harper Brothers. 


A clear, practical history of the progress of the American colonies in a religions, 
political, economical and financial point of view, has long been a great desideratum. 
It is not alone the story of our political progress, interesting though it be, and the in- 
structive detail of the public virtues of those remarkable men who wrought out the 
great problem of self-government; but it is the social condition, the physical circum- 
stances, the habits, manners and personal motives of the people at large, as influenced 
by the peculiarities of location and political position, that we want. This seems to 
have been supplied to a considerable extent in the noble volumes of Mr. Hildreth. 
He has wrought up the dry details and multifarious incidents of colonial history in a 
narrative at once picturesque and lifelike. The work has the peculiarity that it de- 
ascribes the men of those days as they were, not all of them as they are sometimes re- 
presented, as pure and self-sacrificing patriots, but mortal men, of strong sagacity, clear 
practical sense, and if not altogether destitute of bigotry, at least so far philosophical 
as finally to admit the principle of toleration in religious and politigal matters, There is 
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no more interesting story to the republican than to trace, in the working of the strong 
practical sense of the sturdy pilgrims, in their jealousy of all attempts upon their rights 
as freemen, in the moderation with which they exercised them when undisputed, and 
the firm determination with which they resisted all encroachments—the gradual de- 
velopement of that system of government which is the basis of our present prosperity. 
When, however, we reflect upon the sturdy nature and strong sagacity of the men 
that first settled these colonies—the firmness of temper and the steadiuess of purpose 
with which they pursued the object in view, as conditions of the growth of republi- 
canism, we have less confidence in the speedy success of attempts to create such insti- 
tutions among the conflicting passions, political vices and demoralized conditions, re- 
sulting from monarcbical institutions of many of the couutries of Europe. 

The animated page of Mr. Hildreth renews in a remarkable degree that interest in 
colonial story which palls somewhat under frequent repetition by mediocre writers; and 
as new views are presented, we feel again drawn towards the pilgrim fathers as to 
the hearth of a homestead. We appreciate the difficulties of individuals im their con- 
tests with nature and the aborigines, and the embarrassments of communities, composed 
of struggling individuals, whose natural sagacity is almost their only protection from 
the snares of intriguing rulers across the Atlantic, as their dauntless courage is their 
only bulwark against enemies upon the spot. Frequenily, after strife with the say- 
ages, had thé bold leaders to meet in convention, to examine into the encroachments 
upon their rights, by royal rulers. These incidents are described with great force and 
effect by Mr. Hildreth, whose great merits are wonderful researches, accuracy of de- 
tail, and conciseness of style’; and we trust his volumes will find general circulation. 


3.—PostHumovus Works or tHE Rev. Tuomas Cuacmens, D.D., LL.D. Sermons by 
the late Thomas Chalmers, illustrative of different stages in his ministry. New- 
York: Harper Brothers. 


This volume, comprising the sermons of Dr. Chalmers, forms the VI. of the valuable 
edition of his Posthumous works in course of publication by the Messrs. Harper. To 
the general reader it is probably more interesting than those which have preceded it. 
Dr. Chalmers, it is known, was licensed as a preacher of the Gospel by the Presbytery 
at St. Andrew’s, on the 3ist July, 1799. He was ordained as minister of the parich 
of Kilmany in May, 1803, and finally resigned the pulpit for the Professor’s chair in 
1823, at the age of 43. His ministry thus extended over a period of 20 years. From 
this long series of pulpit preparation have been selected such as would seem to an- 
swer a literary as well as a religious object, aud the present volume is the result. As 
a powerful thinker and an original writer, few can compete with Dr, Chalmers, and 
the present edition of his works is indispensable to all libraries. 


In press, and will shortly be published— 

4.—A Curonotocicat History or THE YEAR 1848; comprising the principal Everts 
and Facts which have occurred and transpired during the past eventful year. With 
an Appendix, cuntaining a Chronological Table of the Battles fought during the 
Mexican War. Vol. I.—To be continued annually. Compiled with great care, by 
Richard 8. Fisher. M. D., author of “ The Book of the World,” &c , &c. New-York: 

s Berford & Co., Stringer & Townsend, and De Witt & Davenport. 


This is a small volume of 108 pages, and contains a chronological arrangement of 
the principal events which have occurred during the past eveutful year. It is the 
first of an annual se: ies, which promises to be of a very useful character as a book of 
reference. We believe it to be generally correct and reliable, and think it ought to 
be in the hands of every one. An appendix at the end of the volume gives a brief 
chronology of the principal events of the late war with Mexico. 


5.—New anp Correct Mar or New-York City. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. 
This is an exceedingly useful pocket-map of the city, containing all the streets, 


public buildings, wards, districts, steamboat-landings, ferries, &c. &c., and is quite as 
convenient and necessary to the citizen as to the stranger. 
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6.—Historicat Sxetcn or tHE Stconp War Between THE Unitep States AND 
Great Britain. By Charles J. Ingersoll. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


If Congress has lost the services of a most able representative, history has gained 
an able pen, and the country has lost nothing; on the other hand, we are rather glad 
that Mr. Ingersoll has been relieved from what, to his noble nature must be, the disa- 
greeable bickerings of Congressional politics, to prosecute the nobler duties of his coun- 
try’s historian. As no public man more thoroughly understands the workings of that 
party-machinery, which bas plunged the nation into difficulties, sided with its enemies, 
and uniformly sought, in its disasters and distresses, the means of building up a despicable 
aristocracy on the model of the British oligarchy, so no pen more forcibly depicts the 
phases of that party, more sagaciously lays bare itssprings of action, through all its trai- 
torous sinuosities, or thrills with a more patriotic strain when foreign foes and their 
intestine allies are alike foiled ia the brilliancy of our nation’s triumphs. That so bold 
and uosparing a writer should be pursued with shafts from British weapons, pointed 
with traitorous malice, is not surprising ; but he finds a response in the public opinion, 
which is “ never wrong, and always efficient.” The first part of Mr. Ingersoll’s his- 
tory closes with the first eighteen months of the war. The portion now published 
embraces the events of 1814, when the tide had turned in our favor, and fortune was 
culminating. It is an advantage in Mr. Ingersoll’s mode of treating his subject, that 
the matter in hand is, on its introduction, epitomised in its whole range. Its introduc- 
tion is accompanied by a statement, which indicates its yrigin, and traces to its re- 
motest consequences. In this way, in the record of the year 1814, having intro- 
duced John Quincy Adams to his readers, he does not leave him until he has given a 
complete memoir of his subsequent career, winding up with a sketch of his “ death, 
character, and obsequies.” In the same way, the attempt to charter the Bank of the 
United States in 1814, calls forth a concise statement of its subsequent history, inclu- 
ding the removal of the d’posits, and the career of Mr. Biddle, and down to Tyler’s 
veto. 

Although the reader’s attention is by this mode drawn from the immediate period 
of the history, he is furnished, as it were, with a lamp which sheds light upon the 
fature path, as he pursues the general course of events. The work is so just in its 


general views, and so free from that bias which may be supposed almost inseparable from 
a contemporaneous historian, an actor in the great scenes he describes, as to command 


admiration. Yet there will be no lack of vituperation. We see that even the history 
by Mr. Macaulay of events 150 years ago, are accused by party writers of party bias, 
although the great merit of the work is, perhaps, strict party justice. The history of 
Mr. Ingersoll will, we doubt not, be widely circulated. 


7.—Tue Democracy or CurisTIANITY; or an Analysis of the Bible and its Doctrines, 
in Relation to the Principles of Democracy. Vol. I. By a Citizen of the United 
States. Cady & Burgess, 60 John-street. 


This appears to be the first volume of a work on the subject indicated in the title. 
It is well-handled, and justly pressed apon the observation of the reader. The polit- 
ical conduct of the Jews in demanding a king, and departing from those democratic 
institutions, which were clearly in accordance with the Divine will, carried the 
seeds of its own severe punishment. The appearance of the Saviour renewed, in an 
oppressed world, the principle of democracy, which has since been developing itsel€ 
in an increasing ratio; and the events of the present year are fraught with important 
lessons. The cause of aristocracy has been sustained hitherto only by its alliance 
with a corrupt hierarchy. In so far as the Church has deviated from Christianity, to 
meet the wishes of temporal rulers, the more the latter have gained strength. "The 
tendency of the present age is to go back to first principles, to the divine precepts of 
the founder of the Church; and as progress is made in this direction, and a separation 
takes place between ecclesiastical afd political rulers, the latter fall into decay, and 
the voice of the people, which is the will of God, resumes its potency. 


8.—History oF WonperFrvt Inventions. Illustrated. Harper Brothers. 


This is an admirable addition to the “ Boys own Library,” published by the Messrs, 
Harpers. It gives concisely the history of the great inventions of the modern world, 
and is as useful as a means of ready reference to the advanced in life, as for the in- 
struction and amusement of youth. 
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9.—Tue Book or tar Wortp: being an account of all Republics, Empires, King- 
doms and Nations, in reference to their Geography, Statistics, Commerce, &c.; 
together with a brief Historical outline of their rise, progress and present condition, 
&c. By Richard 8. Fisher, M.D. In 2 vols., royal 8vo., pp. 622-711. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Charts. New-York: J. H. Colton, 86 Cedar street. 


These large and elegant volumes contain a succinct digest of all the most recent in- 
formation we have respecting the material and social condition of the several coun- 
tries of the world, and comprise a vast fund of most valuable and instructive know- 
ledge on the geography, natural productions, resources, manufactures, trade, com- 
merce, &c., of every nation. No work ofa similar character, or on so magnificent a 
scale, has been issued from the American press since the volumes of the veteran 
Morse. Depending solely on facts, it is one necessarily of extensive utility, and to 
many, @specialiy to the merchant and statesman, as well as to thse who are desirous 
of extending their recognizances to foreign countries, it must be indispensable. The 
author has omitted nothing that could at all add to the perfection of his work; and in 
his arrangement and the treatment of his subjects, has happily combined, with a per- 
fectly correct and scientific system, a lucid and pleasing diction, which renders his 
meaning intelligible to the most ordinary capacities. The “ Book” is highly recom- 
mended by 8. W. Seton, Esq., Public School agent, as a valuable addition to our 
school libraries, and Dr. Anthon has pronounced it ‘a very valuable contribution to 
American literature.” We unhesitatingly coucur in the conclusions of these well 
known gentlemen, and recommend it to every class of readers. The typography 
and illustrations are unexceptionable, and the general appearance of the volumes cre- 
ditable to the mechanical genius of our city. 


10.—Hypropatuy ; or the Water Cure: Its principles, processes and modes of treat- 
mevt. Compiled in part from the most eminent authors, ancient and modern, on 
the subject. Together with an account of the latest methods adopted by Priessnitz, 
&c. By Joel Shew,M. D. Third edition. John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 


Hydropathy, as a curative science, has certainly made greater progress in the last 
few years than has either Allopathy or Home@pathy, and we think for the general 

reservation of health, as well as a remedy for most disorders of the system, its grow- 
ing reputation is deserved. That the medical science has been so backward in im- 
provement in an age when all others have made such rapid advances, may be taken as 
evidence of the existence of some radical error in principles, and want of confidence 
in its professors—certain it is, that when personally afflicted, none show so great dis- 
trust of the efficacy of remedies they daily prescribe others, as physicians themselves, 
That many acute diseases will temporarily yield to a certain course of treatment, and 
that experience in relation to the physical condition of the patient as a guide to the 
application of those remedies seems to be the sum total of medical science as it exists. 
Beyond that there is no help in medicine. How helpless does the profession appear 
in the presence of the prevailing epidemic, which now for the third time is devastating 
the country! That Hydropathy, which eschews all drugs, is the true system, we do 
not assert; on the other hand, with many constitutions it does not agree at all. In 
very many, however, it is of great service, and few can read the work of Dr. Shew 
without being attracted by its merits. 


11.—Dante’s Divine Comeny. The Inferno. A literal Prose Translation, with the 
ext of the original. Collated from the best editions, with explanatory notes. By 
John A. Carlyle, M. D. New-York: Harper Brothers. 


The great genius of Dante has distinguished itself through subsequent ages as the 
richest flowering of the medieval ages—the ages of Thomas Aquinas, of Arabian poetry 
and Provencal song, and which witnessed the rise of Chauéer, the “ morning star” of 
English poetry. The great mystic allegory of ‘The Inferno” has attracted in all lan- 
guages the attention of kindred genius, although it has not been universally appreci- 
ated. Leigh Hunt has not been backward in vituperation; and Sir Walter Scott, whose 
strong mind was rather practical than sentimental, threw the work down in disgust, 
after reading a few pages. On the other band, Robert Hall learned Italian for the 
sole purpose of reading Dante in his own tongue. Macaulay thinks that he alone may 
be compared with Milton; and Carlyle remarks, “I know of nothing so intense as 
Dante. His painting is not graphic only, but brief and true, and of a vividness as of 
fire in a dark night. On the whole, it is an utterance, this mystic song, at once of one 
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of the greatest of human souls, and of the highest thing that Europe had hitherto 
realized for itself.’ The attempt is apparently to depict the progress of man through 
all the forms of wretcheduess, to’the final glory of the celestial state. He begins his 
progress under the guidance of Virgil; passes the regions of hell, where he meets his 
own countrymen suffering for their crimes. Hence he gradually sscends to a purer 
region, under the care of a symbol of divine wisdom, and finally arrives in the beati- 
fic vision of God. Although he died in exile and misery, the highest honors were 
subsequently bestowed upon his memory. Florence restored his property to his 
family, erected a bust at the public expense, and appointed a public lecturer to ex- 

ound the beauties and mysteries of ‘The Inferno.” Many other cities of Italy 
ended similar institutions, and his reputation seenis to have increased in later centu- 


0 
The present edition of his great work appears to be to give a prose translation 


ries. 


of his real meaning as briefly as possible, accompanied by the Italian text; collected 
from all the edition®, the earliest and best, and forms an exceedingly valuable work. 


12.—Tue Seven Lamps or Arcuitecture. By Jchn Ruskin, author of “Modern 
Painters.” With Iilustrations Drawn and Etched by the author. John Wiley, 161 


Broad way. 

A year or two ago, the appearance of the “ Modern Painters,” by an “ Oxford Stu- 
dent,” produced an immense sensation in the world of art, and its publication is not 
yet completed. Its original views, force of description, and power of arrangement, 
created, as it were, a revolution in the state of the art, and fastened public attention 
upon the author as a most remarkable man. The present volume, the author informs 
us, is the result of memoranda, thrown together during the preparation of a part of 
the third volume, is not an essay upon European architecture, but is composed of 
chapters, in which are stated the principles of science, illustrated by one or two ex- 
amples from the most perfect buildings. These examples were procured by the 
author from personal research, in order to preserve models fast passing away; or, as 
he informs us, he took “sketches of one side of a building, while the masons were 
knocking down the other.” The whole forms a work of great merit and usefulness. 
It is published uniformly with the beautifal edition of the “* Modern Painters,” by 
Mr. Wiley. 


13.—Lirz in THe Far West. By George Frederick Ruxton, author of Adventures in 

Mexic> and the Rocky Mountains. Harper Brothers. 

This is a collection of the highly-interesting series of papers that appeared in the 
columns of Blackwood, descriptive of hunting scenes in the western mountains. 
They have been read with much interest, and the author, in several letters to the 
publishers, strongly asserts that none of the ivcidents are fictitious; that all actually 
occurred somewhere to some parties. Notwithstanding these assertions we are, from 
internal evidence, strongly inclined to doubt. The unfortunate author, who was 
highly regarded by his personal acquaintance, died at St. Louis last autumn, on his 
way to new adventures; and part of these scenes are posthumous papers, 


14.—Tuz Earta anv Maw: Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography, and its Re- 
iations to the Histery of Mankind. By Arvold Guyot, Professor of Physical Geug- 
raphy and History at Nieuchatel, Switzerland. From the French, by C. C. Feiton. 

Gould, Kendall*& Lincoln, 59 Washington-street, Boston. 

The study of Geography is not, as has been, and is generally supposed, a mere no- 
menclature of localities; it has far higher aims, and is connected with the destinies of 
the whole human race, as indicated in the influence of climate and soil upon the phys- 
ical beiug. This subject is new, and in the able hands of Guyot becomes a most in- 
teresting science, and oue that has received far less attention than it deserves. 


15.—American BrocrarnicaL Panorama. Py William Hunt. Joel Mansel. 

This is a second volume of Sketches with “ Pen and Pencil,” of American: of note, 
commencing with the fathers of the Republic, and coming down to present times, It 
is got up with great industry and skill by Mr. Hunt. Among the portraits of the 
present volume, we observe that off the Chief of the New-York Police, Mr. Matsell. 


16.—Manvat or Ancrent Geocrapuy anv History. By Wilhelm Pitz, Principal 
Tutor of the Gymnasium of Dnren. From the German. Edited by J. K. Arnold, 
M.A. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
This is a very valuable addition to the works, at present coming more into vogue, 
for aiding the important study of history. 











